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his remarkable picture 
in natural colour was made possible by one 
of photography’s latest advances—discharge 
lamp high speed photography. This form 
of picture-taking relies for its speed not on 
expensive cameras with wide aperture lenses 
and fast precision shutters—the simplest box 
camera can do it. The action is * frozen’ 
by a single flash of light—intensely bright, 
extremely short in duration. 
The flash which took this picture was given 
off by four ‘ Kodatron’ lamps. It lasted for 


only 1/5,000th of a second, and at ten feet 
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(Wie PHOTOGRAPHY “4 lightning FAST... 


The Ganjou Brothers and Juanita taken on ‘Kodachrome’ Film. 
Reproduced with acknowledgements to ‘ Illustrated.’ 


away it was 50 times brighter than Britain’s 
brightest sunshine. 

Today, ultra high speed photography and 
cinematography between them are enabling 
science and industry to study much that is 
too fleeting for the eye to observe or the 
ordinary photograph to record. The nature 


of muscular reflexes, the lightning - fast 
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fluctuations of automatic instruments, the 

‘hunting’ of synchronous motors, the meshing 

of gears, even the flight of projectiles, can 

now be studied photographically. 

High speed photography is but one of the 

countless fields—from science to snapshots 
in which * Kodak’ research, equipment 


and materials are serving Britain. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 


BY ONE OF THE HUGE “TIDAL” WAVES 


FROM 


On January 4 and 5 the Hawaiian Islands were swept by huge “ tidal’’ waves, 
produced by storms off Alaska and the Aleutians, which wrecked houses and other 
buildings on the coasts and drove the inhabitants inland. At Hilo, where the remark- 
able photograph reproduced above was taken, a wave 40 ft. high crashed over the 
breakwater and flooded a hospital, while at Kahului 1000 ft. of breakwater was 
destroyed and roads and houses were badly damaged. At one time there was a 


CAUGHT 


1947. 


WHICH SWEPT THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS RECENTLY: REFUGEES 
THE TOWN OF HILO WATCH A WALL OF WATER SWEEP DOWN UPON THEIR TRUCK. 


danger that Palmyra Island, to the south of Hawaii, might be completely inundated, 
and a message was sent out from the naval air station there requesting that a ship 
be sent to evacuate the garrison. A coastguard cutter set out to the rescue, but 
turned back on receiving a further message that the sea was receding and all was 
well. It was reported that, in spite of the terrifying onrush of the sea, no lives 
were lost, though much property has become a total loss. 
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ta the Brains Trust the other evening someone 
asked whether people without imagination were 
happier than those with it. The eminent gentlemen 
forming the team—an unusually strong one—answered 
it in their various ways, but none, I felt, answered as 
it should have been answered. For they overlooked 
the fact that, though some imaginations are more 
powerful than others, everyone possesses imagination. 
It is impossible, indeed, to conceive of a human 
being witnout it. Without it, he or she would not 
be a human being at all. 

What is imagination ? It is the capacity to love, 
to desire, to picture, to conceive, to hate, and to fear. 
All art is the product of imagination ; so is all affection 
and all dislike and rivalry. I suppose 
in concrete or material terms the 
imagination cannot be defined: it 
lies partly in the brain, partly in the 
senses, partly—one suspects—in some 
indefinable property of the living 
creature which cannot be explained 
in material terms. 

Let me try to indicate its nature, 
though it is one unconsciously known 
to every one of us. During the 
Brains Trust in question, somebody 
also asked whether this country could 
afford to lose its most enterprising 
sons through emigration. Lord Elton, 
whose imagination, as befits the 
Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, has 
been fired by the great historic 
conception of a British Commonwealth 
of Nations, rooted in all the seven 
seas, replied that it depended where 
they went to. If, in his opinion, they 
went to Canada or Australia, they 
would not be lost to this country: 
they would merely be serving her great 
idealistic pursuits—peace, personal 
freedom, parliamentary government— 
in a wider sphere. Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, on the other hand, expressed 
himself unable to understand why 
Lord Elton should suppose that an 
emigrant would be more lost to 
England if he went to, say, France 
or Czechoslovakia than if he went 
to New Zealand. Mr. Kingsley Mar- 
tin’s imagination, in other words, was 
fixed on a different ideal from that of 
Lord Elton: a European rather than 
an oceanic and imperial one. And as 
a result, two most able and honourable 
men held and expressed on this great 
question diametrically opposed views. 

This may help to show the im- 
portance of imagination in the sphere 
of human affairs. The great forces 
of patriotism and religion depend on 
it ; so do the loves and_ loyalties of 
the domestic hearth. It is because, 
let us say, my imagination has been 
fired by the noble story, the beauty, 
the social ideals of my country that 
I am a patriot. Or it is because 
my imagination has been fired by 
the tale of Christ's life, by the pro- 
fundity and truth of the Christian 
tenets, by the great conception of 
the Church Enduring and Militant 
here on earth that I profess and 
call myself a Christian. In the same way, a 
Marxist is a Marxist because his imagination has 
become rooted in the Marxist imaginative conception. 
Those who attack Communists because they are not 
logical in their attitude fall into a profound error. 
Communism is no more a purely logical creed than 
Mahomedanism : neither more so nor less so. It is 
a creed, not a mathematical proposition. And creeds 
are founded on the human capacity for imagination. 

“Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also.’ 
Browning understood: so does every lover; so, for 
that matter, does every dog. My own little runaway 
scamp of a terrier, who, strange to say, coming to 
me, half-starved, from a barren cliff, loved and loves 
(when he can get it) chocolate above all other foods 
known to canine taste, will yet leave a piece of 


C. MARSHALL, 


TO SUCCEED MR. 


t } Washington and appointed as the new Secretary of State. 
in Washington on January 7 by the President, who stated that he had reluctantly accepted the resi 
Mr. James Byrnes, Secretary of State since July 1945, on the grounds of ill health. General Marshall, who is 
sixty-six, comes to the office of Secretary of State straight from his work in China, where his task was to try 
to bring about agreement between Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists. 
Chief of Staffj by President Roosevelt, a position he held throughout the war and in which he proved his 
outstanding ability by achieving the stupendous task of virtually creating a new American Army. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


chocolate untouched if his mistress has left the house. 
He will lie instead with his back turned to it, with 
his nose pointed like a magnet to the door out of 
which she has gone, and his great brown eyes fixed 
on the picture of her returning. His little—or should 
I say great ?—imagination is dominated by the idea 
of that beloved return, and, while it so operates, 
nothing else, except perhaps the idea of a rat (an 
imaginative conception very dear to terriers), has the 
power to move him. 

If, then, imagination is so powerful a force, ought 
we not to consider more carefully than we do how 
to train the imagination? It is not just a question, 
as some of the Brains Trusters seemed to suppose, of 





JAMES BYRNES AS UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF STATE: 


Photograph by Karsh, of Ottawa. 


preventing a Chatterton or a Morland from taking 
to drugs or drink ; it is a question of anchoring man’s 
will to a guiding star. For once it is so anchored, 
the society of which that man is a part will tend, as 
a result, to move in a certain direction. The totali- 
tarians, unhappily for the world, seem to understand 
this point better than the demucratic leaders of 
mankind. What, in a word, was Hitler's achieve- 
ment? It was to anchor the imagination of the 
active, industrious, valiant and numerous German 
people in a conception of conquest, arrogance, in- 
tolerance and cruel destruction that we now know 
by its fruits only too well. From that, everything 
else that happened followed. And to achieve that, 
the whole organisation of the Nazi Party, and later 
of the German State, was directed. Its oratory, its 





GENERAL GEORGE 
CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY THROUGHOUT THE WAR AND 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S SPECIAL ENVOY IN CHINA SINCE DECEMBER 1945. 

General George Catlett Marshall, who has been acting as President Truman’s special envoy in China since December 1945, 


The announcement was made 


In 1939 he was appointed 


pageantry, its education and youth movements, all 
had the same object. The Communist Party in 
Russia, though its ends may be very different, employs 
the same methods. It sets out, like its great rival, 
the Catholic Church, to fire and harness the human 
imagination to its ends. 

Imagination is not, of course, only a focus for the 
emotions ; it sways the mind as well. Imagination 
can make men not only feel in a certain way, but 
think in a certain way ; it is the failure to realise this 
that has made so many rationalistic schemes work out so 
ill in practice. An interesting example of this sway 
of the imagination over the mind is that of money— 
not a commodity, in its general and impersonal sense, 
about which people feel emotionally 
at all. Yet our attitude in this 
country, and indeed throughout the 
world, to monetary questions is 
largely governed by imagination. 
The rational object of money ina 
free country is obvious: it is -to 
enable people to obtain for them- 
selves, or to produce, the goods and 
services which they require or are 
willing and able to make. It is 
important, therefore, that money 
should be acceptable and, so far as 
may be, impossible to counterfeit ; it 
is also important that the amount of 
it in use should be sufficient to enable 
such goods as are producible to be 
made without being so abundant as 
to drive up their prices in relation to 
money itself. The ratio of money in 
circulation to goods is, therefore, a 
matter of supreme importance to the 
proper functioning of a free economy 
‘im a commercial State. Yet just be- 
cause in early days gold was found 
to be the only currency which, in a 
primitive society, commanded credit 
and could be trusted, and because 
three or four hundred years ago, 
when the amount of available gold 
had proved utterly inadequate for 
the expanding needs of commerce, a 
few ingenious bankers hit on the 
happy expedient of creating credit— 
money based on a minute fraction 
of gold—and then hiring it at interest 
to the community and the State, we 
still allow the amount of money in 
circulation to be determined, not by 
the amount of goods available or 
producible, but by the state of the 
loan market. We allow ourselves 
the right in our corporate capacity, 
to correct inflation by the power 
of taxation—and on the use of this 
power we place no limit—but we 
fail to allow the State the corres- 
ponding and, presumably, equally 
necessary power to correct deflation 
by the direct creation of new money ; 
even in so calamitous a time of defla- 
tion as the early ‘thirties such a thing 
would have seemed unthinkable to 
any orthodox (in other words, imagin- 
ation-governed) financial mind. And 
even to-day, when we are slowly 
moving towards the full modern impli- 
cations of a State-controlled currency, 
our financial experts still talk of achieving a stable 
price-level and full employment—when deflation suc- 
ceeds the present post-war period of inflation and unem- 
ployment returns—not by the simple and logical process 
of directly creating the money needed to bridge the 
gap, but by such apparently illogical steps as 
deliberately unbalancing the Budget or artificially 
forcing down the rate of interest. I am not saying 
that they are wrong to do so: politically—for politics 
are concerned with the state of public imagination— 
they are probably right. But it is a remarkable 
example of the universal power of the imagination 
over, not only the hearts of multitudes, but over the 
minds of experts. Like love, which is but one aspect 
of it, it “rules the camp, the court, the grove’’: it 
even rules Threadneedle Street. 
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A MINING DISASTER; NOTABLE 





THE TRAGIC VIGIL AT BURNGRANGE SHALE PIT, WEST CALDER: WIVES AND RELATIVES 
OF THE TRAPPED MEN WAITING AT THE PITHEAD, 


HOPING AGAINST HOPE. 
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ENGINEERING DEVICES AND EXPEDIENTS. 





WORKING IN BURNGRANGE PIT IN RELAYS IN A DESPERATE EFFORT TO SAVE THE 


SQUADS AND N.F.S. MEN, WEARING OXYGEN APPARATUS. 


Fourteen miners were trapped in the Burngrange Shale Pit, West Calder, Scotland, after an | relays, and by Sunday had pierced the fall of rock which separated them from the fire. Relatives 
explosion on January 10, which wrecked and ignited part of the workings. One man was killed | and friends of the impnsoned men—eleven of whom were married—waited at the pithead, and 
and his. body recovered shértly afterwards. One hundred N.F.S. men and 150 miners worked in | prayers were offered in the churches, but by January 12 little hope was left. 






































A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 
OF REFUELLING IN FLIGHT 
NEAR WEYMOUTH IN ROUGH 
WEATHER AT 700 FT. AT A 
SPEED OF 200 M.P.H. : PETROL 
IS PASSING FROM ONE AIR- 
CRAFT TO ANOTHER AT THE 
RATE OF I00 GALLONS PER 
MINUTE, 


Experiments in refuelling in 
flight date back to 1929, When 
the U.S. Army aircraft Question 
Mark was refuelled in the air 
during her endurance flight, as 
illustrated in The Illustrated 
London News of January 19 of 
that year. In 1932 Sir Alan 
Cobham began his series of 
experiments. Flight Refuelling 
Ltd., was formed in 1935, and 
has now succeeded in bringing 
this operation to a pitch of per- 
fection which renders it a prac- 
tical commercial proposition, now 
under consideration by an official 
Government panel. Refuelling in 
flight will rob air travel of much 
risk, for it will enable a laden 
commercial aircraft to take off 
without its burden of fuel, and, 
having become airborne, to have 
its tanks filled while in flight. 


TO HELP SOLVE THE MAN-POWER PROBLEM FOR THE 
MINES: A MECHANICAL COAL-CUTTER AND LOADER, 


Diagrammatic drawings illustrating the advantages of coal-mines 
mechanisation are given on pages 70-71. This photograph 
illustrates a Meco Moore coal-cutter and loader at work in Clipstone 
Colliery, Chesterfield. The -machine can, under favourable con- 
ditions, cut, break and deliver on an endless-band conveyer up 
to 500 tons in one seven-hour shift; and also increases safety. 


H.M.S. TIPTOE A FLOATING POWER-STATION : R.N. RATINGS 
CONNECTING CABLES FROM SHORE INSTALLATIONS. 


Submarines are being used as electric-power stations to provide 

power for Royal Dockyards to ease the coal shortage difficulties, 

as was done during the 1926 General Strike and, more recently, 

at Naples, where the enemy destroyed the power-station. Two 

or three submarines, working together, can equal the output of 
a fairly large station, but a relief systern is essential. 


A COMPARATOR IN USE: THE THREADS OF THE PRE- 
CISION GAUGE TESTED ARE MAGNIFIED ON THE SCREEN. 


This photograph shows a comparator in use. It is an intricate 
device for measuring the error in precision gauges, and should a 
four-thousandth error be found, it will be magnified to appear 
like that of a quarter of an inch. The precision gauge to be tested 
stands upright below the screen, on which the shadow of its 
threads is thrown, increased to the size of giant saw-teeth. 
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LONDON’S EMPTYING 
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HATCHES BATTENED OVER 
BACON AND WHEAT 
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PUBLIC: MR. 


THE TROOPS ARRIVED. 


: IMPLEMENTING ANOTHER HREAT 
WHO CAME 


TO THE GENERAL 
W SMITHFIELD PORTERS OUT IMMEDIATELY 
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On Monday, January 6, an estimated 12,000 road-haulage workers, mostly in the 
London docks and market areas, came out on an “ unofficial "’ strike against the 
advice of Union leaders and in protest against a proposed recommendation of the 
Road Haulage Central Wages Board on the men's claim for a shorter working 
week and other improvements in conditions. The next day they were joined by 
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SMITHFIELD MEAT PORTERS READING OF THE PROGRESS 
WHICH MADE IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SUPPLY LONDON SHOPS. 


** FROZEN ”’ MEAT: 
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UNSUCCESSFUL APPEAL, 


AFTER THE MEETING AT 
UNiON’S OFFER TO SUPPORT 


900 drivers of two firms who handle Royal Mail and bank bullion haulage. On 
the Wednesday the strikers’ leaders flouted Union appeals to go to work, although 
it had now become clear that Londoners’ week-end rations would have to be cut. 
On January 9 the Government announced that emergency measures were pre- 
pared. On the 10th the Minister of Food, Mr. John Strachey, announced that if 


| 
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THE MOVE TO ENSURE THAT LONDONERS GET AT LEAST SOME OF THEIR MEAT RATION: READY TO MEET THE EMERGENCY: RANKS OF ARMY LORRIES DRAWN UP AT 
LORRIED TROOPS ARRIVING AT SMITHFIELD DURING A STRIKERS’ MEETING. WELLINGTON BARRACKS, WHILE UNOFFICIAL STRIKERS REFUSED UNION ADVICE, 
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A STRANGE SIGN OF THE . izS: GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR (LEFT) ERECTING A TEMPORARY 
CAMP AT CLAPHAM COMMON FOR TROOPS DETAILED TO HANDLE LONDON’S FOOD SUPPLIES, 
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PISTOL HELD AT THE GENERAL PUBLIC’S HEAD : 


i 
ARMY TO THE RESCUE OF THE PEOPLE 'g ' THE ANSWER TO A 
UP AFTER ARRIVAL AT THE CLAPHAM COMMON CAMP. 


4 
THE LONDON STRIKERS’ LEADERS SPURNED te THE ; 
‘ A SCOTS GUARDSMAN AT SMITHFIELD. P GUARDSMEN FORMING 


CLAIMS PROVIDING THEY RETURNED TO WORK, a MEAT: 


pledged the full support of the Transport and General Workers’ Union for the 
men's claims, provided they would return to work and observe the statutory 
means of negotiation. This offer was spurned. Workers at Smithfield and 
Billingsgate, not previously affected, announced their intention of coming out if 
the troops came in. The first troops entered Smithfield on January 13 


the men had not returned to work by Monday, January 13, drivers of the Navy, 
Army and R.A.F. would be called in. On Sunday, the 12th, the Ministry of 
Transport confirmed these emergency measures and. troops began to move into 
positions of readiness. The same day Mr. Arthur Deakin held a _ three-hour 
meeting with the strikers’ leaders at Stratford Town Hall in London, E., and 
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HOW OUTPUT MAY BE INCREASED IN THE COAL-MINES WITH | RB: 
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A CONTRAST IN MINING SYSTEMS: DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE ADVANTAGES OF MECHANISATION AN 


The importance of coal in the economy of this country has become more | recommended many far-reaching reforms, some of which, together with the fron 
evident to the public during the last few weeks than ever before. However, | methods still employed in the older mines, are illustrated on these pages. usin 
long betore the war ended, the drop it output and the shortage of man-power | There is plenty of coal underground, but future supplies ‘will depend on the can 
in the mining industry were causing serious concern. In September 1944, the installation of all the latest time- and labour-saving devices and a ‘modern Is U 
Coalition Government set up the Reid Committee to investigate the whole | lay-out in the pits with straight and level roads on which locomotive traction, ploy 


question of British coal production. The Committee, in its final report, | belt-conveyers, etc., can be used. The old, and slow, system of pony-haulage Up 
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REDUCED MAN-POWER: MODERN METHODS AND OLD WAYS. 


G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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AND PLANNED LAY-OUT OVER PONY-HAULAGE AND THE SEAM-FOLLOWING “ROADS” OF THE PAST. 


from the coal-face will probably have to be abandoned; and the method of | coal-seam itself and undulate with it. As a locomotive is limited to a gradient 
using rope-haulage, although it has served well for a century or more and | of about 1 in 200, it may be necessary to drive new roads through the 
can be adapted to almost any haulage-road, nevertheless wastes labour and | rock—an expensive process which may entail the radical replanning of the 
is uneconomic. It has been computed that a quarter of all the men em- mine. Another method, which may be tried out in the near future, is 
ployed underground are on haulage jobs just keeping the ‘‘tubs’”’ moving. ‘‘ horizon" mining, in which solid, well-lighted roads are designed to intersect 
Up to now the majority of roads in our mines have been cut out in the | a number of seams so that they may be worked together in ‘ flocks.’ 
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SIK GILES GILBERT SCOTT, WHO HAS 
RESIGNED AS ARCHITECT FOR THE NEW 
COVENTRY CATHEDRAL. 


Has resigned as architect for the new Coventry 
Cathedral, after his plans had been rejected by 
the Royal Fine Art Commission. He is sixty-six, 
and has stated that by the time building opera- 
tions are permitted he will, if alive, be too old 
for such an important work. He was architect of 

rpool Cathedral, and with his brother drew 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR S. KIRKMAN. 
Appointed Quartermaster-General to, the Forces 
to date June 1947, in succession to General 
Sir D. G. Watson, who is retiring. Has been 
Deputy C.I.G.S. since September 1945. Served 
with the Royal Artillery in World War I. In 
World War II. commanded the artillery of the 
Eighth Army at Alamein. Later commanded 

50th Division and then Il Corps. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL K, N. CRAWFORD. 
Appointed to succeed Lieut.-General Kirkman as 
Deputy C.I.G.S. He served with the Royal 
Engineers in World War I. Has been G.OC., 
British Land Forces in Greece, since March 1946. 
Was appointed first Director of Air at the War 
Office in 1942, in which appointment he was 
largely responsible for the airborne operations in 

North-West Europe. 
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MR, V, CAVENDISH-BENTINCK. | 


Keeper of the Old Bailey, who 
has left for Hollywood to super- 
vise the trial scenes in “ Th 
Paradine Case,”” the new film 
being made by David O. Selznick, 
Starring Ann Todd and Gregory 
Peck. Ags Keeper, Mr. Burt is 
responsible for the management, 


British Ambassador to Poland 
since 1945. Mentioned during 
the trial for treason of Count 
Ksawery-Grocholski which opened 
in Warsaw on January 10; it 
was alleged that he sought and 
received secret military and 
State information. Has returned 
to London for consultations on 


J. P. McNarney as chief military 
governor of the US. zone of 
Germany and C.O. of U.S. ground 
forces in Europe. Has been 
deputy governor of this zone 
since April 1945. Was deputy 
director for War Programme in 
the office of War Mobilisation 
a R ; 
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THE NEW CAPTAIN OF THE QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH: CAPTAIN C. M. FORD. 
Following the retirement of Sir James Bisset, 


Capt. C. M. Ford, R.N.R., has been appointed to 


succeed him as captain of the Queen Elizabeth on 

her present voyage. Capt. Ford joined the Cunard 

Line in 1912; and was on naval service 1914-19 

and again in 1939-42. On rejoining the Company 

he was appointed captain of the new Mauretania, 

and has since commanded the Agquitania, Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 


the plans for the new House of Cornmons. 
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IN : NA: M. MOUTET, FRENCH COLONIAL MINISTER, GREETED 
AT SAIGON BY ADMIRAL D’ARGENLIEU, THE FRENCH HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


We reproduce above one of the first photographs received in London of M. Moutet, 
French Minister of Oversea Territories, taken during his recent visit to Indo-China. 
After an unsuccessful visit to Hanoi, he returned the following day to Saigon without 
having met any of the Viet-Nam rebel leaders. Hostilities broke out at Hanoi 
between Nationalist forces m on December 19. 
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FOR TALKS ABOUT THE FUTURE OF BURMA: MEMBERS OF THE BURMESE DELEGATION 

OF POLITICAL LEADERS, HEADED BY U AUNG SAN (IN UNIFORM), 
Conversations started on January 13 between Cabinet Ministers and the delegation of Burmese political leaders 
who have accepted the Government’s invitation to come to London to discuss means of expediting Burma’s 
achievement of self-government. Our photograph shows U Aung San, leader of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, and members of the delegation being greeted at Northolt by Lord Pethick Lawrence (second from right) 
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\ ARRIVAL IN MOSCOW: FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, C.1.G.S. (RIGHT), CONVERSING WITH MARSHAL 
peememanean “a a wumegl VASSILEVSKY, SOVIET CHIEF OF STAFF, ON LANDING AFTER A SIX-HOUR FLIGHT FROM BERLIN. 
“now DO YOU LIKE MY COAT? IT WAS GIVEN TO ME BY | Field Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived in Moscow on January 6 for a five-day visit as guest of the Chief of Staff of the 
THE SOVIET ARMY": FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY IN ww Soviet Anus he — .-y: Veeiiovtre, whe wa return the wa, 08 guest of the British Army. Lord Montgomery received 

? , cea: Finch nt A \ a creat recept m e Russian people, and is shown in our photograph on the left wearing the ty of great-coat worn 
LONDON ON HIS RETURN FROM MOSCOW. by a marshal of the Soviet Army which had been presented to him. (Above photograph by Patio. 
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a bat emerged from the 


A MAJOR CAVE DISCOVERY IN DEVONSHIRE: _ tole and fiew up inside 


THE SHIMMERING LABYRINTH OF REED’S CAVE. _ 
By J. H. D. HOOPER, B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 


Joint’s trouser-leg. Owing 
to the limited head-room, 
was unable to turn 
round to repel this un- 
expected invader, and so 
what can only be described 


(Mr. Hooper was one of the party of four who were the first ever to set foot az wm els etraaids aul 


in the remarkable caves which he describes below. 


HE Devonshire village of Buckfastleigh overlooks the 
valley of the River Dart, and lies at a distance of 
25 miles from Exeter on the main Exeter-Plymouth road. 
A low hill rises behind the village, and the church, with 
its tall spire, which stands upon the summit, is a familiar 
landmark to all who visit the world-famous abbey at 
Buckfast, three-quarters of a mile away. The greater 
part of this hill is composed of limestone and has, therefore, 
been much scarred in the past by extensive quarrying for 
road metal. These quarries, with one exception, have 
lain disused for many years and their precipitous faces of 
blue-grey rock are now largely hidden behind a tangle of 
vegetation. Quarrying operations during the last century 
revealed, from time to time, the presence of natural caverns 
in the limestone, and although some of these caves 
vanished as excavation continued, many still remain. 
Until comparatively recently, however, their existence 
does not appear to have been widely known. 

In December 1938, Mr. P. Cahill and I began the task 
of mapping the largest cavern, Baker’s Pit Cave, and 
since that time small groups of enthusiastic “ cavers” 
have been engaged on the systematic exploration and 
survey of all the underground cavities in the district. This 
work soon showed that the hill beneath Buckfastleigh 
church was honeycombed by a fantastic maze of passages, 





THE RIGOURS OF UNDERGROUND SURVEY: ONE OF THE EXPLORERS, IN BOILER-SUIT 
AND FIBRE HELMET, MAPPING THE BUCKFASTLEIGH CAVES WITH PRISMATIC COMPASS 


AND MEASURING-TAPE, 


Work such as that shown is far from easy, especially when the passages are small, wet or muddy, 
and it is singularly difficult to keep intelligible notes when book, hands and pencil are covered 
with mud and slime. (All Photographs on this page Copyright by J. H. D. Hooper.) 


extending over many levels. Baker’s Pit Cave, which 
takes its name from the quarry where its entrance is 
situated, covers a total passage length of nearly a mile, 
and many smaller caves are scattered round the circum- 
ference of the hill. Many searches have been made in 
the hope of finding cave-systems hitherto unknown ; 
boulder chokes have been cleared and mud-blocked tunnels 
laboriously excavated. Although such work has often 
ended in disappointment, our efforts have occasionally met 
with success. 

Our most interesting achievement was the discovery of 
a big and entirely new cavern, now known as Reed’s Cave. 
There was, admittedly, no doubt as to the entrance to 
this cave, as this was a huge archway, 60 ft. long and 
zo ft. high. Behind these imposing portals, an over- 
hanging ledge, 8 ft. above the ground and none too easy 
of access, formed the floor of an ascending tunnel which 
became progressively smaller as one advanced along it, 
finally ending in an earth choke barely go ft. from the 
daylight. A short distance from the end, however, there 
was a low side “ passage,’ not more than 18 ins. high, 
and this passage terminated after a few yards in a hori- 
zontal slot which was too small even to allow insertion of 
the head. It was, nevertheless, just possible to discern 
the dark outlines of a more capacious chamber beyond this 
slot ; the sound of water dripping in the distance could be 
heard, and, more important still, a strong current of cold 
air blew out—so strong, in fact, that a candle-flame was 
usually extinguished?) This draught argued the presence 
of a further passage system, and so we decided to try and 
make the hole sufficiently large to admit a human body. 

Two of us, therefore, began operations by attacking 
the floor, which was a thick layer of hard crystalline 
stalagmite. This was chipped away inch by inch with 
hammer and cold chisel, but working space was at first so 
constricted that it was necessary to aim at the chisel by 
guesswork rather than by observation, with the result 
that fingers and thumbs suffered almost as much damage 
as the floor. Excavation was subsequently continued by 
two Buckfastleigh cave explorers, Mr. E. Reed (after whom 
the cave was later named) and Mr. W. Joint, and they 
presently managed to dig down into the softer -earth 
beneath the stalagmite layer, and thus gained a little more 
manceuvring space. One evening while they were digging, 


Numerous other photographs 
illustrating the beauty of the interior of the caverns are given on pages 74-75). 


place before the bat finally 
escaped through the open 
neck of his overalls — it 
is presumed, to the great relief of both parties! 

Three weeks after digging had been commenced, 
Miss W. Burnley (later to become Mrs. Hooper) and 
I visited Buckfastleigh, and this visit fortunately 
coincided with the week-end when the hole was 
made just large enough to wriggle through. It was 
only 8 ins. high at the centre and very much less 
at each side. Squeezing our way through this 
uncomfortable slit, we came out into a small grotto, 
and then, after sliding down a chute of damp 
stalagmite, found that we were able to stand up- 
right in an unexpectedly large chamber with a high 
roof and a boulder-strewn floor. It was roughly 
oval in shape and proved to be 120 ft. long by 
75 ft. wide. Miss Burnley, Joint and I got through 
into this chamber successfully, but Reed, who was 
of a rather larger build, was at first unable to 
compress himself enough to manage the ‘“‘ squeeze.” 
However, the exclamations of delight from the rest 
of us as we admired each fresh discovery inspired 
him to even more frantic efforts, and presently we 
were glad to hear him announce “I’m through.” 
He was thus able to share in the exploration of the 
new system. Later, when we came to leave the 
cave, Reed again had difficulty with this hole. Before 
he was finally extricated, 
he had to make himself 
thinner by shedding 
many of his clothes, and 
even then the assistance 
of a hauling party was 
necessary ! 

The big chamber, 
which we _ christened 
** Easter Chamber,” as 
we had first started to 
look for it one Easter 
week-end, was certainly 
worth all the trouble 
that had been taken, 
and we gained added 
Satisfaction from the 
knowledge that we were 
the first ever to set 
eyes on it. Magnificent 
stalactite formations were 
to be seen on every 
side : to the left of the entrance 
hole, the vaulted roof of a high 
alcove was hung with rippling 
clusters of cream, fawn and 
Orange ‘“‘curtains,” many 
delicately curved and with 
scalloped edges. The central 
pendant of the group was fully 
8 ft. long and over 2 ft. wide, 
and was shaped like the sharply 
pointed fin of some monster 
shark. The floor beneath was 
a miniature mountain range of 
creamy domes and pillars which 
glittered like diamonds in the 
light of our torches. A few yards away, massed ranks of 
columns, straight and white, lined the wall like the pipes 
of a great organ, and, at the top of a slope beyond, two 
pure white conical pillars stood alone and sparkling in a 
setting of brown and orange draperies. Dainty pools lay 
at the foot of the ‘‘ Organ,”’ and these were paved with 
spiky, pinkish crystals which had grown up into lovely 
clusters like frozen flowers. 

When we had exhausted the wonders of this fine under- 
ground hall, we searched the walls for a further way on 





THE PLEASURES OF ‘“ CAVING”: 


The first entry into Reed’s Cave was made through a similar “ squeeze,” which was enlarged from 
a tiny horizontal slot by steady chiselling of the hard crystalline stalagmite floor. 


NEGOTIATING A NARROW 
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and soon found a twisting, close-fitting tunnel, awkward 
of entry and with an irregular floor which offered appre- 
ciable resistance to progress. After 60 ft. of rather breath- 
less crawling, we thankfully emerged into a more roomy 
corridor which led us on into a lofty canyon. We were 
now able to advance without difficulty, scrambling over 
great, fallen boulders and passing on our way many beau- 
tiful examples of Nature’s handiwork—a gigantic ‘“‘ toad- 
stool,’’ 7 ft. high, translucent stalactite “ fans ” of clearest 
crystal, and in one grotto many clumps of long red needles 
which bore a striking resemblance to a group of hedgehogs. 
Side passages branched off at intervals, and holes down 





THE ENTRANCE TO REED’S CAVE AND A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 
SYSTEM OF LIMESTONE CAVERNS LYING BELOW BUCKFASTLEIGH 


CHURCH,IN DEVON, 


The arched cavity, which can be seen in the wall of the disused quarry, is all 
that remains of a cavern destroyed by previous quarrying. It leads by way of a 
Narrowing and ascending tunnel to a tiny passage which, after enlargement, 


gave entry to the vast system described on this page. 


through the boulder floor offered tempting possibilities 
for future exploration, but we kept to an obvious main 
passage and eventually came to the end of our journey 
in a richly decorated chamber, 400 ft. from the entrance. 
One wall of this chamber was draped with slender curtains, 
which rang like bells when tapped, so that it was almost 
possible to play a tune. The outstanding feature, how- 
ever, was a unique stalactite pillar joining roof and floor 
of a tiny alcove. By some curious freak of crystallisation, 
this had been formed in the likeness of a little human 
figure wearing a top-hat and with outstretched aris. 
The total height of this unusual statuette is only 5 ins., but 
the natural pose is almost uncanny—and ‘“ The Little 
Man” is now the show-piece of the cave. 

Subsequent exploration revealed the presence of a lower- 
level system of passages, and also of an extremely com- 
plex labyrinth, extending over three separate levels and 
situated above the roof of ‘‘ Easter Chamber.” Parts of 
this upper syStem are unsafe owing to loose rock, and one 
tunnel obviously lies close beneath the surface of the 
ground above, as tree roots are visible in the roof. These 
passages are reached by a difficult climb up a vertical 
chimney, 20 ft. high, in the roof of “‘ Easter Chamber."’ This 
chimney soon became known as the “‘ Exhaust Pipe,” as 
it was found that whenever photographs were taken in the 
chamber below, it acted as a 
natural vent for all the smoke 
and fumes from the magnesium 
flash powder. If, therefore, any- 
one was unfortunate enough to 
be in the passages above at such 
a time, he was immediately 
enveloped in a choking and 
almost impenetrable cloud of 
white fog! 

A detailed survey has been 
made of the cave and a full 
photographic record obtained. 
The survey, which showed that 
the total passage length was 
2200 ft., was a prolonged and 
often uncomfortable task. Many 
of the tunnels are less than a 
foot high and barely provide 
room enough for the surveyor, 
let alone his assistants; under 
such conditions the process of 
taking numerous compass bear- 
ings by “sighting” on to a 
distant candle-flame soon be- 
comes tedious. If the floor is 
wet and muddy, or if water drips 
from the roof, the discomfort is 
increased, and not the least of 
the surveyor’s difficulties is the 
problem of keeping intelligible 


IN THE a‘ 
records in a notebook when 


“ SQUEEZE ” 
BUCKFASTLEIGH CAVES—A FREQUENT HAZARD IN THIS UNDERGROUND SPORT. : 
book, hands and pencil are 


covered with mud and slime. 
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WHERE STALACTITE AND STALAGMITE CREATE A 
PREVIOUSLY UNTRODDEN BY MAN: THE MYSTERIOUS 


(LertT.) “THE LITTLE 


MAN” 
CRYSTALLISATION IN THE 


OF A MAN WITH 


A FREAK OF 


SHAPE 
OUTSTRETCHED ARMS AND 
WEARING A _ TOP-HAT, 
ONLY 5 HIGH, BUT 
THE SHOW-PIECE OF ONE 
OF 


INS. 


CHAMBERS 
DISCOVERED 


OF THE 


THE NEWLY 
REED’S CAVE AT 


BUCKFASTLEIGH 


(RIGHT.) CRYSTAL 
, 


“ HEDGEHOGS " : 
BUNCHES OF REDDISH- 
BROWN CALCITE NEEDLES, 
STANDING UP FROM THE 
FLOOR OF ONE OF THE 

GREAT CHAMBERS OF 
REED’S CAVE AND MUCH 
RESEMBLING A GROUP 


OF HEDGEHOGS,. 


THE “‘ PIPE ORGAN,” A FORMATION OF 
WHITE STALACTITES IN THE “‘ EASTER CHAMBER 
OF REED’S CAVE. AT THE FOOT ARE POOLS CON- 


TAINING PINK CRYSTALS LIKE FROZEN FLOWERS, 


BRILLIANT 
” 


HE strange water-worn cave-systems with 
which so limestone formations are 
riddled—the “ 


Coleridge's immortal phrase—are constantly being 


many 


caverns measureless to man” of 


in all their strange and 


that 


found and explored 
devoted body of 


or 


enchanting beauty by 
the 


“ 


* pot-holers "’ or, 
title, the 


cavers ' 


their 


enthusiasts, 


to give them most formal 


speleologists. In our issue of November 16 we 
gave pictures of the newly-discovered Grotto 
of Ebbo of Ardéche, 


Southern France; and in that of December 7, 


in the Department in 


of the Harmanec Caves in Czechoslovakia, which 
are claimed to be the largest limestone caves 


in Central Europe. This island, as well, is rich 


in natural cave-systems, and in Devonshire, 


near the village of Buckfastleigh, a small party 


of enthusiasts have discovered a large and 


beautiful cave-system, previously untrodden 


This 


made in the course of several expeditions, both 


by human foot. discovery, which was 


before the war and, on a few flying visits, 


actually during the war years, is described on 
the previous page by Mr. J. H. D. Hooper, one 
(Continued opposite. 
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‘WHITE PILLAR GROTTO”: 
PILLARS SHINE OUT 


AN IMPRESSIVE 
ABOUT 7 FT. HIGH, WITH 
RIPPLES OF CREAMY 


STALAGMITE 


ATTRACTIVE CORNER 
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FORMATION IN 
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WORLD OF FANTASTIC LOVELINESS IN CAVERNS 
BEAUTY OF NEWLY-DISCOVERED DEVON CAVES. 


(LEFT.) FLOWER-LIKE 
CRYSTALS OF PINKISH- 
ORANGE CALCITE 
(REPRODUCED ABOUT 
THREE-QUARTERS ACTUAL 
DIAMETER) WHICH LINE 
THE BEDS OF SHALLOW 
POOLS IN “ EASTER 
CHAMBER,” THE FIRST 
GREAT CHAMBER OF 
REED’S CAVE TO BE 
DISCOVERED. 


(RIGHT.) A  STALACTITE 
FAN, CRYSTALLINE AND 
BRILLIANTLY TRANS- 
LUCENT, ONE OF THE 
INNUMERABLY VARIOUS 
NATURAL DECORATIONS 
OF THE LOFTY CANYON 
WHICH CONNECTS THE 
TWO MAIN CHAMBERS OF 
THE NEWLY DISCOVERED 
REED'S CAVE. 


” 


“EASIER CHAMBER IN WHICH TWO PURE - WHITE ‘ 


1E ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “‘ PIPE ORGAN ”’ FORMATION 
THE ORANGE-BROWN BANK ON W F y ‘ 
i BR HICH THEY STAND. WHICH GIVES SOME IDEA OF ITS GLITTER AND 


SPARKLE, DUE TO THE EXPOSED FACES OF THE 
VERY LARGE CRYSTALS WHICH COMPOSE THE 
STALACTITES. 


’ 


Continued.) 
of the party who made the first entry into the 
amazingly beautiful ‘‘ Easter Chamber.’’ The 
system as a whole was formed by Nature many 
million years ago and remained hidden until 
broken into by quarrying operations during the 
last century. These operations, however, had 
not touched the caves we illustrate’ here, entry 
into which was only made after exploring a 
narrow side-passage, no more than 18 ins. high, 
and patiently chiselling a practicable ‘“‘ squeeze "’ 
out of a horizontal slot which was too small to 
allow even the insertion of the head. Mr. Hooper 
describes the tremendous difficulty experienced 
in enlarging this slot, and also the lure which 
drew them on—the sound of water dripping in 
the distance and the strong current of cold air 
which came forth. The difficulties were over- 
come and, squeezing through, the explorers 
emerged into the mysterious chambers of 


whose fantastic beauty our pictures give some 3 

; : ; at. 

faint idea. YM 
WAP ‘x 

t 

¥, 


Ali Photographs on these pages Copyright by 


A STRANGE FORMATION IN A 5-FT. PASSAGE: ON THE LEDGE J. H. D. Hooper. CUPTAINS AND DRAPERIES OF FOLDED CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE 
“ ” 


(CENTRE) A STALAGMITE HAS DEVELOPED A SECONDARY STALACTITE TYPICAL STALACTITE FORMATIONS IN THI EASTEK CHAMBER OF 
AND YET ANOTHER STALAGMITE, THE NEWLY DISCOVERED REED’S CAVI 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE LAND OF PLENTY—JOYOUS AND TANTALISING FACETS. 


Draws BY OUR SpeciaAL Artist, CAPTAIN BrYAN DE GRINEAU, NOW AT St. Mox:17z. 
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WHERE EXPERT FIGURE-SKATERS SWOOP AND SKIM OVER THE ICE 


AND--VERY RARELY—FALL: THE SUVRETTA ICE RINK, ST. MORITZ. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HOW TO INVEST THE MEAGRE SPENDING ALLOWANCE: BRITISH TOURISTS DECIDING BETWEEN SCENTS AND LIQUEURS. 


A winter sports holiday in Switzerland represents to the British tourist, accustomed 
to austerity and restriction at home, a sojourn in the land of plenty. Swiss 
hotels provide comfort and good food; and a full programme of sporting events 
is in progress at all centres. St. Moritz offers skating, ski-ing, luge-ing, and 


tobogganing on the Cresta ice run. It is true that such activities occasionally 
entail spills, and our artist has depicted members of the ‘ Casualty Club” of 
enforced spectators; and it is tantalising to see countless bottles of scent and liqueurs 
and realise that the. tourist spending allowance will only buy a limited supply! 
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THE SWISS SNOW PARADISE FOR VISITORS FROM AUSTERE BRITAIN. 


Drawn BY our SpeciAL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, NOW AT St. Moritz. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF PARENTS RE-LEARNING THEIR FORGOTTEN SKILL AND CHILDREN MAKING THEIR FIRST ATTEMPTS. 





THE NURSERY SLOPES AT SUVRETTA: 
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THE WONDERS OF WELL-STOCKED SHOPS AT ST. MORITZ: BRITISH VISITORS AS WINDOW-GAZERS; AND COUNTING THEIR FRANCS BEFORE DARING TO ENTER. 

In our issue of January 11 we published a double-page drawing of the terminus | visit, for old hands, able at last to return to the snow and sun, have sometimes 
of the Suvretta ski-lift, and in this number we give further sketches by our artist had to start from the beginning again. The currency arrangements leave British 
at St. Moritz. The Suvretta Nursery Slopes, where tyros make their acquaintance visitors with only a small balance for making purchases, and before breathless 
with the art of ski-ing, are crowded, but not only with youngsters on their first window-gazers can enter the well-stocked shops, they must count the cost carefully. 
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A? the end of last term I found myself 
- alone by the fire—not as big a fire as 
either of us would have liked—with a col 
league who had been intimately concerned 
some twenty-seven years ago with the studies 
of men from the Services who had then come 
up to Oxford. We fell into conversation 
about the respective qualities of that war 
gencration and of the present. My colleague 
spoke of the high merits of the men of 1919. 
His contact with those of 1946 had been broader, but less 


close. He gave it as his opinion, taking into consideration 
the difference between his own position and opportunities 
for observation, that the later generation was “ even 
better "’ than the earlier. He meant by this, he explained, 


that there appeared to him to be a higher proportion of 
men of outstanding intellect and character in residence 
now than then, and put this down to the lower proportion 
of deaths suffered in the Second World War. In the same 
way, he thought that the undergraduates of 1946 with 
war service appeared to have suffered less from strain than 
their predecessors, with the consequence that they were, 
as a whole, less unsettled in their minds, better balanced. 
It seemed to him that there were fewer who had been 
embittered by their experiences or who felt a grudge against 
those higher authorities, Civil and 
Military, who are, when it is desired 
to find fault with them, grouped 


’ 


Suey 


together as “ them.’ 

Otherwise he noted a great simi- 
larity between the two generations 
of students who had come to their 
academic work, or returned to it, 
after service in a great war and 
amidst far-reaching social and 
economic changes in the country. 
There was, above all, great keenness 
to learn and a good deal of hard 
work. I am not in a position to 
make this comparison, but I am in 
a position to subscribe to his view 
of the present ex-Service under- 
graduates. There can be no doubt of 
their keenness to learn. At the same 
time, it appears to me that the 
pressure is to a considerable extent 
economic. A university degree, 
particularly a good university degree, 
has long been the stepping-stone to 
the higher grades of the public ser- 
vice and only slightly less so to good 
positions in professional life. Now- 
adays, also, to an extent unknown a 
generation ago, it leads to interesting 
and remunerative employment in 
industry and trade. The type of 
employer who distrusted academic 
distinction and preferred to choose 
his departmental heads and managers 
from those who had started work in 
extreme youth has fargely dis- 
appeared. The employer of to-day 
is extremely anxious to obtain men 
with high academic qualifications, 
though he may like to mix the two 
types, a system which is said to 
produce excellent results. He has 
embarrassing habit of 


” 


even an 
demanding “ firsts. 

The ex-Service undergraduates 
are only too conscious of this develop- 
ment. At the same time, their 
personal financial circumstances have 
generally deteriorated. There are 
far fewer parents than was the case 
ten -years ago who can either give 
their sons time for a further look 
round after leaving the university 
or provide them with capital for a 
start in their careers. In many 
cases they can give them little in 
the way of allowances as under- 
graduates, Some of these, who were 
up when little more than boys and 
have now returned, have less money 
to spend—certainly less purchasing 
now that they are experi- 
enced men of round about twenty- 
six years of age, perhaps having 
acquired some expensive tastes, 
innocent and gyatural in them- 
selves, but in present circumstances 
an incubus, These features of present-day university life 
tend at one and the same time to create anxiety in the 
minds of undergraduates about their academic future and 
the results of their examinations, and to force them into 
continuous work because of the relative absence of relaxa 
tions. Some may consider this to be a good thing, but 
education at one of the great universities has always in 
the past produced advantages other than those of a purely 
academic character. 
jeopardised. 

This is all the more the case because the tendency is, 
naturally enough, to take a utilitarian view of study. It 
must pay. The undergraduate feels that he cannot afford 
to attend lectures unless they will pay direct and sub- 
stantial dividends in the examination schools. He is thus 
inclined to write off many lectures which do not seem to 
do so, though they would be of value in the creation of a 
general culture no less properly a part of academic educa- 
tion. In many instances he does so unwillingly, conscious 
that he is missing something from which he would derive 
pleasure as well as profit in the truest sense. But the 
economic factor and the time factor are commonly too 
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Some of these now appear to be 
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strong for him. Unfortunately, too, owing to shortage 
of books, he is compelled to waste time which might other- 
wise have been employed either in pure relaxation or in 
less utilitarian studies. Books which he would, in normal 
times, have upon his own shelves and, what is very im- 
portant, take home with him during the vacation, he now 
has to seek for in the libraries, with their long delays. 
Often enough, too, when his books arrive he has to lie on 
the floor to read them, for lack of desks and chairs. It is 
almost pathetic to stand in one of the big bookshops, 
especially near the beginning of term, and listen to the 
stream of enquiries for books, generally answered by 
head-shakes. This is a situation which will improve, 
but not in time to benefit greatly those who are now, 
up at Oxford 


+ 
GLORY OF GOO 
& the eternal memory of 
those who gave their lives 
in the Battle of Briasin 





TO HONOUR THE FALLEN OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: THE DEDICATION PAGE OF THE ROLL OF HONOUR 


TO BE DEPOSITED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


We reproduce above (in monochrome) the dedication page of the great Roll of Honour, engrossed and illuminated in gold leaf 
and colour, which has been offered as a tribute to the victors of the Battle of Britain, and which is to be deposited this summer 
On the following pages we show in full colour other leaves of this lorious record. 


Although, as I have already written, I did not see 
enough of Oxford after the First World War to compare 
the undergraduates of that period with those of the present, 
I have sufficient knowledge of it to recognise that there 
is a deterioration on the material side. There was no food 
rationing in the Oxford of 1919-20, whereas now there is 
not really food enough for the undergraduate who goes 
in for strenuous athletics, unless he calls in at restaurants 
and tea-shops for extra snacks, another custom which is 
a potent waster of time. I note, too, that the biggest 
wine merchant displays upon his door a permanent 
notice, ‘‘No wines, no spirits.” The Visitor from Mars 
might wonder how it came that, if he had nothing to sell, 
it was worth his while ever to open his door. We who are 
more accustomed to present-day conventions are aware 
that this one is merely a more or less polite fiction, and 
that his wares are reserved for old customers and those 
who seem likely to be good future customers. But the 
average undergraduate does not belong to either category, 
and he often finds it hard enough to come by a bottle of 
port. Still, there is, as the saying goes, “‘ stuff about ”’ ; 
there are still sherry- and cocktail-parties, much less 
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numerous than they used to be, but just as 
pleasant and by no means badly provided 
for. The university reflects the outside 
world in that it contains a certain number 
of knowing persons who, amidst scarcities, 
contrive to get manyof the things they want, 
from Irish fresh eggs to Italian silk stockings. 

Accommodation is, however, a matter 
calculated to defeat the endeavours of the 
most ingenious and the most pertinacious. 
The number of male undergraduates is, I understand, 
up by something between.25 and 30 per cent. At 
the same time a remnant of commissars, who ought to 
have been ejected long ago, cling to some of the available 
housing. Undergraduates, therefore, find themselves doubled 
up in the colleges and with hardly room to use their knives 
and forks in the halls. Outside they frequently have to 
put up with lodgings which the university authorities 
would not have sanctioned in the past, and from which I 
sincerely hope they will remove their licence at the earliest 
opportunity. One hears, too, of some landladies who 
take from the ration books more than the equivalent of 
the meals which they supply. Some of the married under- 
graduates are having to live a long way outside the city. 
Accommodation has also been found in a few empty houses 
taken over for the purpose, and 
even in huts built during the war. 
These last are the most unsuitable 
type of all. They were not exces- 
sively comfortable for the soldier, 
and the student’s work obviously 
makes him more dependent upon 
his quarters. Building for academic 
purposes stands fairly high on the 
list of priorities, but it will be a 
long time before accommodation 
in Oxford is adequate for the present 
numbers, and still longer if those 
numbers should be increased. 

That brings up another point. 
As is well known, there is pressure 
to increase the numbers still fur- 
ther. From what I hear, it will 
probably not be possible to do so 
in the near future without some 
lowering of standards. Public school 
education was naturally adversely 
affected by the war, which means 
that at least a proportion of those 
coming up during the next year or 
two will be slightly below previous 
standards. Secondary schools are 
at present often weak in various 
respects. While Fellowships are easy 
enough to fill and draw keen com- 
petition from men who seem to 
have kept up their reading in a 
remarkable way—and, even where 
they are lacking in this respect, have 
returned from the fighting forces 
with broad, vigorous minds and kegen 
intelligence—this is not so much 
the case with scholarships. There, 
I believe, though there is plenty of 
competition numerically, examina- 
tions are often disappointing 
academically. The impression I 
have gathered from examiners with 
whom I have discussed the question 
is that they would be sorry to see 
numbers further increased in the 
near future, and consider that it 
will be a hard task enough to 
maintain the general standard even 
if they are not. There, however, 
we come to broad questions of 
policy in which university authori- 
ties may not have the last word. 

I trust I have not given the 
impression that Oxford is a dull 
place for the ex-Service under- 
graduate. That would be entirely 
false. He may have his frustrations, 
but he is having an interesting 
and, intellectually, an exciting time. 
It is all something of an adventure, 
a strenuous one at that, and he 
has grown used to living a full 
life. University talk, always stimu- 
lating, is at least as much so as 
ever, and is not overwhelmingly 
or pedantically serious. The average 
undergraduate is good-tempered and not unduly exigent. 
If the number of societies be an indication of wide 
interests, then Oxford must be in an interested mood ; 
for there never were so many, and, needless to say, women 
undergraduates play their full part in these activities. 
But it is more than ever the men who contribute to the 
intellectual life, since so large a proportion of them have 
brought to Oxford experiences of the most diverse kinds, 
acquired in every quarter of the globe. I believe that 
this Oxford generation will make careers for itself and, as 
is equally important, make its contribution to the country’s 
future. I fear that too large a proportion will be inclined 
to seek their fortunes outside it, since many already show 
impatience with our conditions of life. One cannot, how- 
ever, blame them for this, and in any case, a large propor- 
tion of the best have gone abroad for a good many years 
now. Whatcver may be their futures, I find it hard to 
believe that Oxford has ever had a generation of under- 
graduates more promising. Indeed, there are among them, 
for the first time since 1919 and to a greater extent than 
then, a number who have already displayed mature 
performance, 
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SHOULDERS HELD THE SKY SUSPENDED; THEY STOOD AND EARTH’S FOUNDA TIONS 


and overleaf, we are privileged to reproduce specimen pages of the Roll of decoration. It is to be deposited in the R.A.F. Me 
those who fell in one of the decisive battles in the history of civilisation to unveil the Battle of Britain Memorial WwW 
a record of the immortal ‘‘ Few,’’ the men of Fighter Command who sacrificed the seventh anniversary of the onset of that ) 
in the Battle of Britain. It is being engrossed on vellum by Miss Daisy Hitler's /¢litzki and the beginning of hope for the 
one of the leading illuminators of to-day, and, when completed in the near will show the names, ranks and casualty dates of about 
will comprise about 150 pages, approximately 20 by 153 ins., engrossed and Forces of the Allied Nations who died in the epic 
in gold and colour and bound in leather with a specially designed the green fields of Britain between July 10 and October 
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THE SERVICES AND THE MERCHANT NAVY. 
VICTORIA CROSS. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 1939-1945 STAR. ATLANTIC STAR. 
ORDER, 
AFRICA STAR. PACIFIC STAR. BURMA STAR. ITALY STAR. FRANCE AND GERMANY 
STAR. 
THE SERVICES AND CIVILIANS. 
GEORGE CROSS. GEORGE MEDAL. DEFENCE MEDAL, 
THE ROYAL NAVY AND ROYAL MARINES. 
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LONG SERVICE AND GOOD 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AIR CREW EUROPE STAR. 
CONDUCT MEDAL. 


CROSS, MEDAL. MEDAL, 





THE ARMY. 


DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT AIR CREW EUROPE STAR. MILITARY MEDAL, 
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AFRICA STAR AFRICA STAR AFRICA STAR LONG SERVICE AND GOOD TERRITORIAL FORCE 
(FIRST ARMY). {EIGHTH ARMY). (18TH ARMY GROUP H.Q.). CONDUCT MEDAL, EFFICIENCY MEDAL. 
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DISTINGUISHED FLYING DISTINGUISHED FLYING AIR FORCE MEDAL. AIR FORCE CROSS. 
CROSS. MEDAL. 
AIR CREW EUROPE STAR. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
CROSS. MEDAL, MEDAL, 
MILITARY CROSS. DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT MILITARY MEDAL. AIR EFFICIENCY AWARD. 
MEDAL. 











THE RIBBONS OF DECORATIONS AND MEDALS AWARDED TO SERVICEMEN AND CIVILIANS. 


Meda! The Armed Forces could qualif for these, where there wa 








Of the princiy oratior and eda awarded during World War lI the ribbons and Defence fy 

of which are illu ited above a number date from the nineteenth century—-the appropriate military decoration, as well as for the Campaign Stars; the War Medal 

Victoria Cro 185¢ the D.S.O 1886 the C.G.M 1874) ; and the D.C.M 1854 the India Service Medal (1945 The War Medal (not illustrated) is for 

( r were t juri World War I among them the D.S.( substituted for ce wit the ied Forces, the ribbon having a narrow central red 

the ( p € e Cr 01 nm 1914 the D.S.M 914) ; the Military Cro I wi ripe on each ide broad red stripes at the edge and 

the N led i¢ he D.F.( F .¢ D M ind A.F.M 18 it blu e India Service Medal i awarded for three year non 

l ‘ € t d « i well the Armed Force and operational service by the Indian Forces: the ribbon (not illustrated) has a marrow 

t eed to - Viliaz VC was met by the institution of the George Cro entral tripe yf light blue with a narrow dark-blue stripe on each side and broad 
140 civilia l y and war serv the George Medal dark-blue stripes at the edge with two intervening light-blue stripes. 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


M®* NETTEL has produced a short history of the 
orchestra in England, and it is strange to be 
told that no one has written such a book before. 
But there it is; and the result is that the book has a 
novelty and freshness about it to which one is not 
accustomed in histories, however good, of the arts. 
It is a chapter in social history, not a text-book on 
orchestration, with one exception. ‘‘ There are so many 
good books dealing with the nature of orchestral 
instruments and the scoring of orchestral works that 
to add yet another to their number would be to court 


gone ; that grunting contrivance of which Handel, when 
he first heard it, said that it might be a serpent but it 
wasn’t the serpent which seduced Eve. But in that 
list are the foundations of the orchestra of to-day. 

Also —_— in the eighteenth - century 
orchestra was the harpsichord, which was.-not of 
humble origin. That instrument, with for a time its 
successor, the pianoforte, was commonly used by the 
conductor. ‘‘ The harpsichord player, reading from a 
basso continuo, or figured bass-part, filled in the 
essential harmonies, kept up a rhythmic indication of 





redundancy. Such would certaia ly be the case with the tempo for the other players, and even filled 
the modern orchestra, but 
it is felt that the pre- 8238331849 BS3 BESTS 8B e939 8231833843183 
classical orchestra differed (pete _ses2_i662_1672 pe1_i92 ots? 032_1642_1852_ 62 
sownuch from the modern 130 a 
orchestra that some explan- 
ation of its nature would 120+ = 
not be unwelcome. The 
first five chapters therefore Wok ai 
devote some little space to 
a consideration of the in- wol- = GERMANY 
struments and manner of 
performance of orchestras 
90} a 


priortoHaydnandM: srt.” 

The break with tne old 
English tradition of viol and 
virginal, and the grave 
gentlemen who “ esteemed 
the violin to be an instru- 
ment only belonging to a 


common fiddler,’”” came 
about the time of the 
Restoration. Charles II. 


characteristically helped it 
on. Anthony Wood says, 
“‘Viols began to be out of 
fashion, and only violins 
used, as treble-violin, tenor, 
and bass-violin; and the 
King, according to the 
French mode, would have 
24 violins played before him 
while he was at medales, as 
being more airie and brisk 
than viols.”” The adoption 
of an instrument hitherto 
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VIEW OF THE ORCHESTRA AND PERFORMERS 


ABBEY ATF THE COMMEMORATION OF HANDEL, 1784. 


The Handelian tradition, fostered by Boyce at the Three Choirs Festival, 
aoe by Burney after the Commemoration of 1784, was the beginning of a new 


faith in musical Britain.” 


premonitory. When the new orchestra of the eighteenth 
century came into being it did not use the old fashion- 
able lutes and viols but the simple instruments of 
common musicians; violins, flutes, oboes, bassoons, 
trumpets, hunting horns and drums. Not all such in- 
struments still endure. The serpent, for instance, has 





*“* The Orchestra in England.” Illustrated. 


(Jonathan Cape ; 12s. 6d.) 


By Reginald Nettel. 
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GRAPH SHOWING NATIONAL ORIGIN OF NEW COMPOSITIONS PLAYED BY THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF LONDON : 


In 1912 the Philharmonic Society of London celebrated its centenary, and in recognition of its invaluable work for music in England H.M. the 
King graciously permitted it to be called henceforth the Royal Philharmonic Society. 


music through the doldrums of the later nineteenth century.” 


in a hesitant or missing part. It was a highly- 
skilled art, this use of continuo, and most of 
the great composers consequently preferred to 
direct their performances from the keyboard. 
Conducting with a baton was apparently infra 
dig, everywhere but in Paris.”” The final change 
came in 1820, when Spohr, then vastly 
popular, came over to conduct 
one of his symphonies for 
the Philharmonic Society. “I 
resolved,’’ he writes, ‘‘ when my 
turn came to direct, to attempt 
to remedy this defective system! 
= At the morning rehearsal on the 
day I was to conduct (Monday, 
June 19), I took my stand 
with a score at a separate music- 
desk in front of the orchestra, 
drew my directing baton from 
my coat pocket, and gave the 
signal to begin. Quite alarmed 
at such novel procedure, some of 
the Directors would have pro- 
tested against it; but when I 
besought them to grant me at 
least one trial, they became 
pacified. The triumph of the 
baton, as a _ time-giver, was 
decisive, and no one was seen 
again seated at the pianoforte 
during the performance of Sym- 
phonies and Orchestras.”’ 

The history of the Philhar- 
monic is here, and the stories 
of those other organisations in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and elsewhere which entirely sup- 
ported orchestral music during 
the transition from aristocratic to popular patron- 
age. Throughout the period orchestras grew, and 
the réle of the conductor became ever more important ; 
the stories of the chief conductors, down to Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Dr. Sargent, are here too. Haydn, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner all came 
here, like Spohr, to conduct and get money from rich 
England they all cross these pages. 
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By REGINALD NETTEL.* 





“It was the old ‘ Phil’ 
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There are also, 
incidentally, 
glimpses of the 
contemporary 
reception of a 
number of com- 
positions. Beet- 
hoven’s’ Ninth 
Symphony was 
very dubiously 
received, though Mr. 
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REGINALD NETTEL, fHE AUTHOR 





had he been OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
a Nettel, who was born in 1899 
io a dé ae Lee! in the oo 
a on is not a professiona 
1982 o_o" musician, but has a long ex- 
perience of amateur music-making 
130 of all kinds. His previous works 
include “Music in the Five 
Towns ’”’ (1944), a book of local, 
120 social and musical history. 
io able to conduct it himself 
he might have made it 
+100 clearer. Wagner stood the 
hottest fire. The Musical 
490 Times said, ‘‘ We hold 
that Richard Wagner is 
igo not a musician at all. 
Look at Lohengrin—that 
A best piece; it is poison, 
y\ -70 rank poison. All we can 
—_. make out of Lohengrin is 
VW \ 60 an incoherent mass of 
3 rubbish with no more pre- 
40 tension to be called music 
\ than the jangling and 
1/40 clashing of gongs, and 
other uneuphonious in- 
30 struments’’; and _ the 


Sunday Times supported 
with: “‘ Richard Wagner 
is a desperate charlatan— 
scarcely the most ordinary 
ballad writer but would 
shame him in the creation 
of melody and no English 
harmonist of more than 
one year’s growth could 
be found sufficiently with- 
out ears and education to 
pen such vile things.” 
But in one quarter at least Wagner was applauded : 
namely, in The Illustrated London News. This en- 
lightened sheet said: ‘‘In place of finding it to be 
obscure, unintelligible, and studiedly unlike anything 
ever heard before, they [the public] discovered that 
it was clear, simple, melodious, and not at all hard 
either to perform or to comprehend. The audience were 
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1823 TO 1912. 


that had pulled British orchestral 


don band 


A CONCERT TICKET BY HOGARTH. 


“The picture presented by an eighteenth-century orchestra is, then, of a group of player: 
arranged round a harpsichord, able to see both the harpsichord player and the leading violinist.’ 


(/llustrations reproduced from the book ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Jonathan Cape.) 


delighted : their prejudices were overcome by their 
feelings and they applauded frankly and warmly ; 
all-but the professional ‘ native talent’ clique.” 

Mr. Nettel might have presented a false picture 
had he imitated those many chroniclers who make an 
effect by quoting only one kind of old opinion: there 
is an instance here of the all-round fairness of his 
book ; he does justice to all who have served the cause. 
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HERE are plants, as there are animals, which 
have taken to life in the tree-tops. Orchids, 
in particular, are divided by those who cultivate them 
into terrestrial species and those which grow on the 
branches of trees, or as they are known technically, 
epiphytes. This term means literally ‘ upon a plant,”’ 
and is applied by botanists to any plant which grows 
upon another. The film of minute green alge upon 
the bark of trees, the grey lichens which festoon 
birch-trees in the Highlands, and the ferns growing 
from the earth accumulated in the forks of trees, 
are all familiar examples of epiphytes drawn from 
our native flora. It is significant that none of 
these examples are flowering plants, for in this 
country it is principally the lower plant groups, 
which often can withstand periods of drought, that 
are able to survive in such limited rootholds. In 
damper climates, and particularly in tropical rain- 
forests, the boughs of trees offer a more secure 
foundation and are colonised by many flowering 
plants. 

I have defined epiphytes as plants which grow 
upon others, but we must not include within this 
definition such parasites as the mistletoe, which 
not only grows upon its host, but grows within it, 
forcing its tissues into the living wood that it 
may nourish itself at the tree’s expense. Epiphytes, 
on the other hand, are quite independent of the 
tree on which they grow, deriving no nourishment 
from their sap, and coming into no intimate organic 
union with their tissues. They can, in fact, be 
cultivated apart from the tree, and in nature many 
species will grow as readily in the earth as among 
the branches, being terrestrial or epiphytic as 
opportunity offers. 

While the distinction between an epiphyte and 
a parasite is clear and admits of no intermediates, 
the distinction between epiphytes and climbing 
plants is not always so well defined. Climbing plants 
grow from the soil and raise themselves up to the 
light by using other vegetation, or rocks, as a 
support. There are climbers which, once they are well 
established, lose their original connection with the 
soil -nd become epiphytes ; they are, in fact, plants 
which quite literally take to the trees. On the other 
hand, many epiphytes which begin life having no 
connection with the earth send out long roots 
which droop downwards to the soil, where they 
root themselves and serve to nourish the plant still 
lodged many feet above the floor of the forest. 





THE BPIPHYTE~A PLANT WHICH GROWS ON 


By W. R. PHILIPSON. 


to the altered conditions under which they grow. 
As is to be @xpected, most modifications affect the 
root, for it is that part of an epiphyte which grows 
under abnormal conditions. The rest of the plant 
can grow and come to flower in a natural way, pro- 
vided that its roots are kept moist and are well 











drier periods, for the cells lining the leaf-sheaths 
are able to absorb water, and to this extent have 
assumed the function of the roots. One of the 
Bromeliads is well known in the Southern United 
States and the West Indies, where it is called Spanish 
Moss or Old Man’s Beard. This plant is so well 
adapted to an aerial existence that it can flougish 
even on a telegraph wire ; roots are altogether lacking, 
the function of absorption being taken over 
exclusively by hairs which cover the leaves. In 
damp weather these hairs present an absorptive 
surface to the moist air, but if the humidity 
falls this surface retracts so that evaporation 
is prevented. 

Plants rely on their roots not only for the 
absorption of water, but also for the intake of 
inorganic salts. In the normal way they obtain 
these from the soil, but epiphytes must rely on the 
humus that collects in irregularities of the bark of 
the supporting tree. In the course of time hori- 
zontal boughs may come to bear deep accumula- 
tions of soil and moss in which less specialised 
epiphytes can flourish. But the most outstanding 
epiphytes are able to live on vertical branches, 
and often are provided with devices which trap 
and accumulate the small particles of dust that 
the rain washes down the bark on which they 
are rooted. 

Certain ferns, for example, possess brown, 
bracket-like leaves which lie against the trunk and 
support a mass of humus in which the roots thrive 
and nourish the normal green leaves which spread 
outwards away from the trunk. The extreme of 
this line of specialisation is found in Dischidia 
Raffiesiana, a native of Java, in which the leaves 
form little pitcher-shaped organs that become 
filled with humus into which its own roots grow. 
However many curiosities we find in nature, a 
plant which first grows its own pot and then 
roots itself within it cannot fail to arouse our 
admiration. 

The other functions of the plant, such as 
assimilation by the leaves and flowering, can be 
performed by epiphytes as readily as by terres- 
trial plants, and no marked specialisation occurs 
in connection with them. The dispersal of their 
seeds, however, presents a rather special problem, 
as they must find a place to germinate high 
among the branches. Some epiphytes rely on 
the wind to carry their winged or plumed seeds, 
but many have solved the problem in the same 
way as the mistletoe, that is to say, they pos- 
sess berries attractive to birds and containing 


A PLANT WHICH GROWS ITS OWN POT AND THEN ROOTS ITSELF 
WITHIN IT: D/ISCHIDIA RAFPFLESIANA A NATIVE OF’ JAVA. 


This epiphyte forms pouch-like leaves which become filled- with soil and 
into which its own roots grow. The leaf on the right in the drawing is 
shown in section to expose the roots. The upper leaves are normal. 


adhesive seeds. 
Looking back in review over the modifications 
which have been evolved in plants cut off from their 








EPIPHYTE THAT IT CAN 
SPANISH MOSS, 
THE BROMELIADS OF 

GROWING ON THE 


ADAPTED AS AN 
FLOURISH EVEN ON A TELEGRAPH WIRE: 


SO WELL 


OR OLD MAN’S BEARD, ONE OF 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES, 
LIMBS OF A TREE. 


Apart from their greenness, if there is any attri- 
bute of plants which we consider distinctive, it is 
their habit of rooting themselves firmly in the earth. 
We may therefore expect that plants which have 
abandoned a habit so characteristic of their kind 
will show changes in their structure corresponding 


supplied with the inorganic salts which plants normally 
extract from the soil. Water, then, is the first con- 
sideration ; unless the atmosphere remains huimid 
at all times the roots will dry out. 
Countries with dry seasons, how- 
ever much rain may fall at 
other times, will therefore be 
unfavourable to epiphytes, and 
the branches of their woodland 
trees will, like ours, be clear of 
other vegetation. 

The less specialised epiphytes, 
which grow in soil collecting 
in the forks of trees, absorb water 
in the same way as terrestrial 
plants, and it is in such situations 
that ordinary plants sometimes 
take to the trees. More special- 
ised epiphytes, which can exist 
on exposed boughs, possess 
devices by which they are 
able to take immediate advantage 
of any shower of rain. The roots 
of many orchids, for example, 
droop from the branches into 
the humid atmosphere of the 
rain-forests, from which they 
absorb moisture by means of 
a porous, spongy tissue which 
envelops them. Many epiphytes 
belong to a plant group known 
as the Bromeliacez, of which the Pineapple is a 
familiar example, although that plant is a terrestrial 
species. The leaf-bases of these plants expand 
into broad sheaths in which rain-water collects, 
often in very considerable quantity. Here it remains 
as a reservoir on which the plant may draw in 


PERIODS : 


natural birthright—the soil—it is striking how closely 
the new characters fit the conditions which have 
called them into being. Modern work on heredity 
is often concerned with the minute differences between 





POSSESSING A RESERVOIR OF WATER FROM WHICH THE PLANT DRAWS IN DRY 


AN EPIPHYTIC BROMELIAD-—-A MEMBER OF THE SAME FAMILY AS THE 
FAMILIAR, AND TERRESTRIAL, PINEAPPLE. 


The leaf-bases of these plants form broad sheaths in which rain-water collects, to be absorbed 
by cells lining the leaf-sheaths during dry periods. 


populations perhaps not so precariously balanced in 
their environment as epiphytes must be, and con- 
sequently the adaptive significance of evolutionary 
change is sometimes questioned. It is refreshing to 
look at plants in which the results of evolution so 
plainly adapt them to their habitat. 
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STRANGE MINE-DETONATING “EGG-CRATES,” FOR SCRAP AFTER WAR SERVICE. 
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\\ HIGH AND DRY ON THE BEACH AT MUMBLES, SWANSEA BAY, AWAITING DEMOLITION AFTER THEIR WAR SERVICE: STRANGE SEA-MINE-DETONATING CRAFT, KNOWN AS 
" CONSTRUCTED IN AMERICA TO COUNTER A SPECIAL TYPE OF SEA-MINE USED BY THE GERMANS DURING THE LATTER PART OF THE WAR, \ 
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My A NEAR VIEW OF AN “ EGG-CRATE,”’ GIVING SOME IDEA OF HOW SHE IS " 
P CONSTRUCTED, WITH WATER-TIGHT BULKHEADS AND OPEN COMPARTMENTS. \ 
\ : e oe 
ANY strange craft were designed for special Royal Naval war service. The “‘ Egg- } 
Crates," which were among the most remarkable, have now been brought to | so 
pra : : 

Mumbles beach, near Swansea, as their only peacetime value is for scrap. Fourteen of : now “ E8GG-CRATES” ARK BROKEN UP POR ECEAP: SECTIONS MUST BE CU? a 
these craft were manufactured in America in order to detonate a special type of sea-mine | BY OXY-ACETYLENE BURNERS OPERATED BY SKILLED HANDS. \ 
used by the Germans A ; 





towards the end of the 
war. They measure 
120 ft. by 60 ft. by 
22 ft. draught, but 
when afloat, only 2 ft. 
of their cumbersome 
bulk appears above 
water; ~ and on 
account of this, they 
could not proceed 
direct to the ship- 
breakers. They are 
thus being dismantled 
at Mumbles, Swansea 
Bay, and the various 
sections loaded into 
the salvage ship for 
transportation to the 
yards. They are of 
welded construction, 
with water - tight 
bulkheads to give 
buoyancy and open 
compartments to 
allow free access to 
the sea, and created 
a tremendous under- 
water disturbance 
over a_ considerable 
area, as they were 
towed along by 
powerful tug - boats. 
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my, A VIEW: ILLUSTRATING THE PECULIAR WEDGE-SHAPED OUTLINE OF THE ‘“‘ EGG-CRATES”’: THEY MEASURE 120 FT. BY 60 FT. BY 22 FT. DRAUGHT ; 
AND WHEN AFLOAT, ONLY 2 FT. OF THEIR CUMBERSOME BULK IS ABOVE WATER, 
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THE KING’S 





“ST. PAUL’S FROM THE GARDENS OF SOMERSET HOUSE.’’ 


Probably painted in Venice 1750-1. The view looking down the river from the terrace. 


é te paintings by 

Canaletto (1697- 
1768) on view at the 
Exhibition of the 
King’s Pictures at the ate 
Royal Academy Gal- 
leries include a large 
part of the collection 
acquired by George III. 
from Joseph Smith, 
English Consul in 
Venice, the great patron 
of the artist. They 
occupy an entire room 
(Gallery XI.) and pro- 
vide a unique oppor- 
tunity for the study 
of the artist's work, as 
the series is unrivalled 
anywhere else for 
quality or variety. The 
paintings on view in- 
clude examples of early 
works, small views of 
the Grand Canal, 
Venice, known to have 


been painted before 
1735. It will be noted 
that the artist used 


quite a different man- 
ner in the six big views 
of St. Mark's, the 
Piazza and the Piaz- 
zetta, probably painted 
about 1735 - 40, in 
which he displays a 
breadth of treatment 
rarely seen in his work. 
In 1742-3 he executed 
for Smith a series of 
views of Rome, based 
on the sketches made 


Continued below 





“THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE.”’ 


Joseph Smith, English Consul in Venice, in 1742-3. 





“THE COLLEONI MONUMENT IN A SETTING OF RUINS.”’ 
The statue actually stands in front of the Dominican Church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 


Continued, 

during his visit to that city about 
of overdoors showing the principal 
emphasis on the works of Palladio 
is tighter, the contrasts of light more violent. 


1719. He followed these in 1744, with a series 
Renaissance buildings of Venice with particular 
In these the style is again changed, the handling 
During his visit to England Canaletto 


ILLUSTRATED 


CANALETTOS: A SERIES UNPARALLELED 





Three of the fine series of views of Rome which Canaletto executed for his great patron, 
These pictures were painted in 
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ELSEWHERE. 





‘“WESTMINSTER FROM THE GARDENS OF SOMERSET HOUSE.” 


Probably painted in Venice 1750-1. The view looking up the river from the terrace. 


yp forays 
ATT 


‘THE ARCH OF TITUS.”’ ““THE ARCH OF SEPTIMUS SEVERUS.”’ 


took place about 1719, when he was in his early twenties. 
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“THE SCALA DEI GIGANTI; A CAPRICCIO.” 
The site resembles the actual one, but the Doges’ Palace is represented as hdving only two stories. 


painted many striking pictures of London, but the views up and down the Thames 
from Somerset House, reproduced on this page, executed in Venice during a 
short visit he made to his native city in 1750-1. (Reproductions by Gracious Permis- 
| ston of H.M. the King.) 


were 





Venice, but based on the sketches which he made during his visit to Rome, which 
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THE KING’S CANALETTOS: A NOTABLE ACQUISITION BY GEORGE Iii. 
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‘“ ASCENSION DAY WITH THE BUCINTORO.”’ “THE PRISON AND THE DOGES’ PALACE.” 





“THE INTERIOR OF STs MARK’S AT _ WNIGHT.’’ “THE OLD LIBRARY AND THE SALUTE."'; PAINTED IN VENICE 
A PRELIMINARY DRAWING IS AT WINDSOR. ABOUT 1735. 


OF ROME PAINTED IN 1742-3. 





“THE HORSES OF ST. MARK’S; A CAPRICCIO." THE HORSES ARE REPRESENTED 
AS REMOVED FROM THE FACADE OF THE CHURCH, AND SET IN FRONT OF IT. 







HE KING'S splendid collection of Canalettos, some of which are reproduced on this 
and our facing page, was acquired in 1762 by George III. from Joseph Smith, English 
Consul in Venice, and was a notable acquisition to the royal pictures. Smith was not 
only Canaletto’s best patron, but for many years may be said to have directed his output. 
It was through him that Canaletto became known to English visitors to Venice, and he, 
no doubt, arranged the English visit in 1746, while it is safe to assume that he had the 
pick of Canaletto’s work. The Exhibition of the King’s Pictures continues until March 16. 


Reproductions by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King. 


“THE INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S ON GOOD FRIDAY.’’ 
PAINTED AFTER 1755. THE OTHER INTERIOR IS AN EARLY WORK, 


PROBABLY A LATE WORK, 
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fa NTONY AND 

CLEOPATRA ” 
is glorious agony for a Shakespearean producer. He 
must assemble his team an Antony fitted to the 


molten verse, a Cleopatra who can catch all hearers in her 
“ strong toil of grace,’ an Enobarbus who can assume the 





AT THE 
MOLLISON), 


“THE MAN FROM THE MINISTRY,” 
SERGEANT HENRY BROWN (CLIFFORD 
BALBUS, “THE MAN FROM THE MINISTRY,” WITH 
ALFRED HIGGINS (ALEC FINTER); JOSEPH HOOPER 
SONBY (BRIAN ROYCETON), AND GEORGE STOCKTON 


Theatre on Christmas Eve, deals amusingly with a seemingly 
Clifford Mollison in the leadine part skilfully disentangles 
the able support of an excellent cast. 


purple without self-consciousness, and an Octavius Czsar 
to stand for the marble pillar that is Rome. Then, given 
these bounties, the producer has to cope with dozens:of 
scenes, some only a few lines long ; with the pomps of the 
ranged Empire, the legions’ tread and the flare of revel, 
the “ noise of a sea-fight,” music i’ the air when “ the god 
Hercules ” leaves his Antony, and the last complex to-and- 
fro about Cleopatra’s monument. There is all this, and 
more. No wonder that the great tragedy of disillusion, 
the splendid cataract, is so rare a sight upon the London 
stage, and that when it comes its producer must expect 
alarums. 

Glen Byam Shaw is among the happy few. At the 
Piccadilly Theatre he has managed masterfully. His 
Antony, Godfrey Tearle, is ‘a lion dying,” a performance 
with the proper sunset glow, and the Cleopatra of Edith 
Evans, though it would fit more surely into “ All for Love,” 
holds Egypt’s majesty and suggests the “ lass unparallel’d.”’ 
Mr. Shaw has, then, his First Players. What of his staging ? 
He and “ Motley "’ have chosen to simplify, to hint at mag- 
nificence rather than to represent it. Even if there are 
times when simplification can be vexation, the Piccadilly 
revival—against its sky’s changing hue—succeeds as well 
as any I have known in the sober mode. It is not capri- 
ciously imagined. There are no rash experiments. We are 
spared the woes of a “stage army,” and there is a very 
full text, one that omits such a matter as Cleopatra’s brawl 
with her Chamberlain but makes space for Octavius Czsar’s 
swelling nominal roll, portentous catalogue of kings. In 
fine, it is a worthy production in the wisest modern manner, 
though it might hardly have pleased John Philip Kemble, 
lord of the Early Decorated style and a conscientious and 
elaborate showman. 

Kemble’s Covent Garden revival of ‘“‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra” in 1813 depended upon a medley of Shake- 
speare and Dryden. As Shaw said of Augustin Daly, 
Kemble went like Mrs. Todgers “‘ a-dodgin’ among the 
tender bits with a fork, and an-eatin’ of ’em.”" He finished 
in style with a Grand Funeral Procession at Alexandria, 
and with a Grand Chorus: 


No monument, till now, could boast a pair 

So fam'd, yet, ah! so luckless in their doom ; 
Long will the doves of Venus murmur there, 
And shouts of Warriors thunder o’er the tomb. 


Earlier, there had been a terrific pump-and-tub battle of 
Actium, about which (tragedy of disillusion indeed!) a 
critic observed sourly : “‘ The encounter of real combatants 
required gallies of a size that impeded all their movements, 
and the whole scene gave us the idea of unwieldy and 
unpicturesque confusion.” 

Nobody would wish to sail again on Kemble’s turgid 
waters. Still, it would be pleasant for once to see a few 
of the processional plays, judiciously produced in* some 
parade and blazon. Shakespeare should appeal first to the 
ear, but there is no reason why the eye should suffer. We 
are grateful for the pace of modern playing—the Boomer 


COMEDY 
MASQUERADING AS 
KATIE JONES (BERYL MASON), 
(FRANK FREEMAN) ; MR. 
(ROLAND CASWELL) 
OFFICES OF THE BELLINGTON TOWN COUNCIL. 


Madeline Bingham’s comedy “The Man from the Ministry,”” which opened at the Comedy 
i i tragic situation — housing. 
the Ministerial 


WAYS WITH SHAKESPEARE. 


Command has long vanished—and for our ample texts. 
With modern stage resources we should have pictorial 
splendour as well, though not as Kemble would have inter- 
preted it with his gaudy flourishes, or Charles Kean with 
his archwological transports. Kean was an unremitting 


pedant. He used to explain that he equipped the Siwards 
(“Macbeth”) in “the 
leathern suits called 


Corium or Corietum which 
were introduced by the 
Saxons in the ninth cen- 
tury.” In the “ Winter’s 
Tale” palace of Leontes 
** the cornice on which the 
roof rests was supported 
by Canephore.”’ And so 
op in tedious detail. 

One can make a case 
for the production of 
Shakespeare in almost any 
mode, plain or coloured, 
except those in which the 
text is maltreated. Here 
Theodore Komisarjevsky, 
inventive fantast of our 
Shakespearean stage 
during the ’thirties, failed 
in his West End revival 
of ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra.”” Few who see the 
Byam Shaw version will 
remember Komisarjev- 
sky’s ten years ago: it 
lasted, not surprisingly, 
for only three or four 
performances at the New 
Theatre. A clever Russian 


THEATRE: (Lt. TO R.) 
HADRIAN 


PON- 
IN THE 


red tape, with 


comedienne called 
Cleopatra, and her 
failures to carry the 
verse or tosummon any 
trace of majesty, were 
the causes of the dis- 
aster. But there were 
also some odd fumb- 


: : BRITAIN’S YOUNGEST PRODUCER: 
lings with text and Fea hich iedyis at 
PETER BROOK, AGED TWENTY-ONE, 
costume. The play ag 
ri WHO IS TO PRODUCE ROMEO 
should open with aa 
AND JULIET. 


‘“* Nay, but this dotage 
of our general’s O’er- 
flows the measure,” a 
tingling outburst by 
the soldier Philo. It is 
his only utterance, but 
with it he becomes as 


Peter Brook, who is producing ‘“‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,”” the play that has been 
chosen to open the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre’s 1947 season on April 5, is aged 
twenty-one and has already made his 
mark in the theatrical world. He will be 
remembered for his magnificent production 
last season of “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 
His productions include ‘“ The Infernal 


immortal as another Machine,” at the Chanticleer Theatre, and 
shadow, Euphronius, Jean-Paul Sartre’s “ Vicious Circle,” at 
who startles us with the Arts Theatre last year. 

the lines: 


I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea. 


(In no play is Shakespeare more 
generous to the minor pcople.) 
At the New Theatre, Komi- 
sarjevsky deferred Philo’s over- 
ture and opened ineffectively 
with the frivol of waiting-women 
and soothsayer. The same sooth- 
sayer wandered in from time to 
time to snatch such lines as 
“Swallows have built in Cleo- 
patra’s sails their nests,” and 
even the magical “ ’Tis the god 
Hercules, whom Antony lov’d, 
Now leaves him” (spoken in 
daylight, a ruinous handling of a 
scene that demands the apparatus 
of night and mystery). There 
were queer cuts; Enobarbus, of 
all people, appeared as a velvety 
exquisite ; and the costumes were 
wildly fantasticated. On the other 
side, the play was subtly lit— 
lighting was Komisarjevsky’s 
strength—and he had, too, a 
genius for grouping. With an 
adequate Cleopatra (her Antony 
was Donald Wolfit, then relatively 
little known), the revival might 
have had more luck, though it 
could never have been Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. 


ex-Servicemen. 





“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE,” 
DICKIE) AND COUNT ALMAVIVA (MURRAY DICKIE), 
ARE MAKING THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE 


The New London Opera Company have added a new production of “ The Barber of Seville” to 
their season’s repertoire at the Cambridge Theatre. 
sings Norina in “Don Pasquale.” The opera is produced by Dino Borgioli and is sung in Italian. 
William and Murray Dickie, two Scottish brothers whose phot 
The former is a baritone and an ex-Army 
a naval rating. A great future, hus been prophesied for them both. 


Little that 
Komisarjevsky did 
was Shakespearean in mood. Asa producer of Chekhov 
he was consummate; as a producer of our classic 
drama, alarming. Of his Shakespeare London saw only the 
“Antony,” but those who followed his Stratford-on-Avon 
years remember an aluminium ‘‘ Macbeth,” the peripatetic 
Venice of his ‘ Merchant,” and the rattling farce of 
“The Comedy of: Errors’? and ‘‘ The Merry Wives.” 
There was always something that started argument; the 
productions were a change from the familiar static revivals 
in a semi-Tudor framework. Komisarjevsky had frequent 
felicities, but with him it was ever the producer first. Thus 
in the 1936 “‘ Lear ” one recalls less of the acting than of 
the uplifted gold trumpets, fleeting storm-clouds, and vast 
staircase. The Lear (Randle Ayrton) lingers in memory from 
his earlier appearance in a more direct revival by W. Bridges- 
Adams, master of the pictorial composition without fuss. 

It is some years since the Stratford theatre has had a 
Komisarjevsky to prick us to dispute. Its team of pro- 
ducers now includes a young man of as much imagination 
and less caprice, who will be of high note on the British 
stage. Apart from his modern work, Peter Brook—though 
only twenty-one—has already directed two Shakespearean 
revivals of uncommon quality: a ‘‘ King John” at Bir- 
mingham (this was a collector’s prize) and, more important, 
a “‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,” seen first at Stratford last year, 
which delighted mind, ear and eye. The lyric comedy of 
youth’s affectations came to us in a setting from Watteau. 
Its players let the verse run in full sheen and shimmer. 
At its close, when the conceits and silken terms were ex- 
hausted, Mr. Brook finely expressed that fall of frost in 
the summer night, the entry of Mercade, death’s messenger. 
Here was the Shakespearean production of our desire—rapid, 
pictorial, unstrained yet searching, the creation of a director 
working with his players and not against them. In April 
we are to see Peter Brook’s version of ‘‘ Romeo and Julict,” 
the play which, according to Shaw (the Other Mr. Shaw, 
of “‘Czsar and Cleopatra’’), needs ‘a great flowing tide 
of passion, an irresistibly impetuous march of music.” 

During the ’nineties, G.B.S. thrust against the Over- 
Decorated manner in a scarifying set of essays with which 

he scalpec poor Augustin Daly. Daly had the Kemble 
habits. ‘‘ His panoramic illusion of the passage of Theseus’s 
barge to Athens,” wrote Shaw, “is more absurd than 
anything that occurs in the tragedy of ‘ Pyramus and 

Thisbe’ in the last act.” Certainly, ‘‘ A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream,” which Daly blithely mutilated, needs a 
delicate hand. Here clumsy pictorial prettifying can be 
fatal. Gaggles of skipping fays, a welter of muslin—the 

“* Dream ”’ has gone, and instead of a play that to the moon 

in wavering morrice moves (Shakespeare might have envied 

the Miltonic line), we have a chirruping Christmas rally. 
The piece should be staged as simply as possible—its verse 
veils the night in silver—or else it should be treated with the 
clear imagination of certain scenes (not all of them) in the 
recent ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” at Covent Garden. 

Shakespearean playgoers’ needs are plain: a full text, 
strong, intelligent speech, actors who are ready to act, 
a freer use of colour in scene and costume, less balancing 
on staircases, and more light and less groping in shadow. 
“Behold and see,” says Philo at the beginning of 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” Producers should take the cue. 

One need only repeat that Glen Byam Shaw’s way with 
the present “‘ Antony ”’ is, in its slightly austere fashion, 
admirable. Michael Goodliffe offers a frigid Octavius 
Cesar, and Anthony Quayle—though he might be more 
rugged—a consistent Enobarbus. The revival pulses into 
immediate life. Even those who hanker secretly after 
marble halls and lotus columns, banners and fanfares, and 
quantities of sand, must thank Mr. Shaw for restoring the 
play to the West End stage. J. C. TREwIN, 
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GLITTERING GEMMOLOGICAL SHOW-PIECES : 
REAL, NEW, FACSIMILE AND SYNTHETIC. 
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y SHOWN FOR THE FIRST TIME IN LONDON AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE GEMMO- “y 
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\. LOGICAL ASSOCIATION : BRAZILIANITE,,A NEW MINERAL OF INDUSTRIAL QUALITY. J 
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\" FACSIMILE MODELS OF FAMOUS HISTORIC DIAMONDS, MANY OF THEM CROWN JEWELS: 


a, IS THE LARGEST, AND AS A ROUGH STONE WEIGHED 3106 CARATS (OVER I} LB.). ) 


THIS IS HOW THEY ARE IMPORTED \ 
AND THE FORM GIVES FULL VALUE TO 
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THE COLOUR, BEAUTY AND ‘ ORIENT. 
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MA OPAL WEIGHING 100 CARATS, ACTUALLY EXHIBITED AT THE SHOW, 


HE exhibits at the two-day show held recently at Goldsmiths’ Hall by the 
Gemmological Association of Great Britain included real gems, plastic models, 
examples of synthetic jewels, cutting instruments, and books on gemmology; and 
demonstrations of pearl testing were given. The new mineral of industrial gem 
quality, Brazilianite, and the examples of synthetic corundum sapphire, a war 
discovery by British scientists for industrial use, were important novelties shown. 
A special article on Brazilianite, by B. W. Anderson, B.Sc., F.G.A., was published 
in ** The Illustrated London News" of May 4, 1946. The facsimiles of historic 
diamonds included many with romantic histories. The Shah stone has on three 
of its original faces the names of three of the Persian rulers who owned it— 
Nizam Shah, 1000 (A.D. 1591), Jahan Shah, 1051 (A.D. 1641), and Fath Ali Shah, 
1242 (A.D. 1826). It is now in Russia, having been in 1829 conveyed by Prince 
Cosrhoes to the Russian court in compensation for the murder of an envoy. The 
Orlov is also a former Russian Imperial Crown jewel. It once belonged to Shah 
Jahan and still retains its Indian cutting. It was given by Prince Orlov to 
Catherine II. in 1773. The Pigott stone, acquired by Lord Pigott, twice Governor 
of Madras in the days of Clive, was bought by Ali Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, and 
destroyed by his orders at his death. The Sancy, a French Crown jewel, was 
stolen from the Garde Meuble in 1792 and never recovered. The Akbar Shah 
once belonged to the great Mogul Emperor Akbar. The Koh-i-noor, worn as a 
brooch by Queen Victoria, and set in the State crowns of Queen Alexandra, Queen 
Mary and in the Queen's crown made for the Coronation, has a history going back 
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\ SAID TO BE THE FINEST FOUND ON AUSTRALIA’S LIGHTNING RANGE: A MAGNIFICENT “t 
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“ SYNTHETIC CORUNDUM OR ‘“ ERSATZ” INDUSTRIAL SAPPHIRE IN A ROUGH “ 
\. FORM (L.), AND, BESIDE IT, A SYNTHETIC RUBY OF GEM QUALITY. 


to 1304. The Hope is the largest coloured diamond known and has a legend of 
ill-luck. It was bought by Tavernier in India in 1642, and sold to Louis XIV. 
Stolen in 1792, it was never recovered, but when in 1830 the present stone was 
offered for sale and bought by Mr. Thomas Philip Hope, it was assumed that this 
was the same blue stone with the apex of the original drop form cut off and the 
large piece re-cut into the brilliant form. The Cullinan No. | diamond is set in 
the head of the King’s sceptre, and the No. 2 in the Imperial State crown, while 
two of the other large Cullinan stones are in the Queen's crown. There are five 
smaller stones and ninety-six brilliants. Weights are given in metric carats. 
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AGROUND ON THE “ NEEDLES BRIDGE” NEAR THE NEEDLES LIGHTHOUSE: THE GREEK SHIP 
VARVASSI POUNDED BY THE SEA AFTER HER MISADVENTURE. 
On January 5 the Greek ship Varvassi (3874 tons), carrying a cargo of tangerines to Southampton, went aground 
on a rocky ledge known as the “ Needles Bridge” near the Needles lighthouse. Attempts by tugs to tow the 
vessel off the rocks failed, and the crew were taken ashore. Later it was reported that under the pounding of 
the sea, the ship was beginning to break up. Our poten shows the abandoned vessel being swept by the 
rough seas, with the lighthouse in the background. 


NEWS OF THE AIR, SEA, AND LAND 
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ER IN WHICH SIX PERSONS WERE KILLED: THE WRECKAGE 

OF THE DAKOTA AIRLINER AT STOWTING, NEAR ASHFORD, KENT. 
On January 11 a B.O.A.C. Dakota airliner crashed at Stowting, near Ashford, Kent. 
ree passengers, the pilot and the first officer were killed outright, and the radio officer 
died in hospital—ten persons were injured. The aircraft was on a flight to West Africa, 


but owing to the weather was unable to land in France and turned back. Later a 
message stated that there was “only five minutes’ fuel left,” and, shortly after, it crashed. 
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LAYING UP THE COLOURS OF THE LONDON SCOTTISH: THE COLOUR-PARTY LEAVING THE IMPERIAL 


INSTITUTE AFTER THE HANDING-OVER CEREMONY. 


On January 12 the Colours of the Ist Battalion, London Scottish, which, like the 2nd and 3rd Battalions, have been 
placed in suspended animation pending the reconstitution of the Territorial Army, were handed over for safe keeping 
to the Rev. R. F. V. Scott, a former padre of the regiment and Minister of St. Columba’s Church of Scotland. The 
ceremony took place at the Imperial Institute and the Colours were later deposited at St. Columba’s Chapel, Lennox 


Gardens, where they will remain until the battalion is re-formed. 


A NOTED CHESHIRE BEAUTY SPOT WHICH IS TO BE VESTED IN THE NATIONAL TRUST: ONE 

OF THE MAGNIFICENT VIEWS FROM ALDERLEY EDGE, WHICH WAS TO HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 

FOR HIGH-CLASS RESIDENCE AND HAS BEEN SAVED THROUGH A COMPULSORY PURCHASE ORDER 
PROMOTED BY CHESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Bate Sm 


SCOTT, MINISTER OF ST. COLUMBA’S, THE REGIMENTAL 
CHURCH, RECEIVING THE COLOURS OF THE LONDON SCOTTISH FOR SAFE KEEPING. 


RESEMBLING THE FAMOUS “ CHAD,”” WHOSE EXCLAMATIONS OF “ wot! NO ** ARE 

FAMILIAR TO THOUSANDS IN BRITAIN: A GIGANTIC FIGURE IN A COPY OF A ROCK- 

PAINTING FROM THE KIMBERLEY DISTRICT OF NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA, ONE OF 
SEVERAL ON EXHIBITION AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, LONDON. 


ee TOPICAL EVENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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A FREAK HAIL-STORM AT SYDNEY. 
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WHERE HAIL-STONES REACHED THE SIZE OF CRICKET BALLS : RANDWICK RACE-COURSE AT 
SYDNEY AFTER A VIOLENT STORM IN WHICH HAIL CAUSED MORE THAN 300 CASUALTIES. 











PART OF £250,000’s WORTH OF DAMAGE DONE IN A FREAK HAIL-STORM AT SYDNEY: 
THE ROOF OF THE ART GALLERY, SHATTERED DESPITE THE PROTECTION OF WIRE NETTING. 


SOME OF THE MANY CASUALTIES OF THE SYDNEY HAIL-STORM: BANDAGED WOMEN, 
CUT BY THE HUGE HAIL-STONES, ARRIVING AT A HOSPITAL FOR TREATMENT. 


As the New Year opened in Australia, a terrific hail-storm burst from a clear blue sky upon 
Sydney, causing damage to property in the eastern suburbs, estimated at a quarter of a million, 
and injury to hundreds of holiday-makers. Over wide areas, which included Randwick Race- 
course, where racing was stopped for half an hour, the hail-stones had the diameter of a penny, 
and in some places large, irregular lumps of hail reached the size of a cricket ball, and one, it 
is reported, weighed no less than 4 Ib. House-tops were damaged, thousands of windows were 
broken, both in houses and in tram-cars, and many cars had their roofs dented. More than 
three hundred people were treated by first-aid men, or at hospitals, for injuries caused by flying 
glass or for cuts and bruises by lumps of hail. The State Government immediately declared 
priority for repairs to damaged houses. 
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NEW LIGHT ON FIRST DYNASTY EGYPT. 


A large tomb, believed to bz that of Merneith, a queen of the early First Dynasty, has recently been 
discovered by Mr. Walter Emery at Sakkara, about twelve miles south of the great pyramids of Giza. 
Merneith was either wife or daughter of Zer, one of the earliest kings of the First Dynasty, and this 
discovery, combined with Mr. Emery’s finding (in 1936) of the great tomb of Hemaka, also at 
Sakkara, has gone far to establish that the so-called tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos were 
in reality only cenotaphs. In the Sakkara tomb, the burial chamber had been burnt and almost- 
entirely destroyed by robbers who broke in, probably within a hundred years of the burial. The 
charred remains of a huge wooden coffin have been found, in which were partially-burnt fragments 
of the occupant’s bones. The coffin was surrounded by pottery wine-jars which survived the fire, 
although the inscriptions on the seals were rendered almost illegible by it. 
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DATING FROM THE FOURTH MILLENNIUM B.C.: THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED MASTABA, OR 
TOMB, OF QUEEN MERNEITH, WIFE OF KING ZER, ONE OF EGYPT'S EARLIEST MONARCHS, 


OUTSIDE THE MAIN TOMB OF QUEEN MERNEITH: THE COFFIN, IT IS BELIEVED, OF A 
SLAVE SACRIFICED AT THE BURIAL, SHOWING THE SKELETON AND CEREMONIAL WINE-JARS, 


BEARING THE NAME OF QUEEN MERNEITH AND SO IDENTIFYING THE RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED TOMBS AT SAKKARA: WINE-JARS DISCOVERED IN THE TOMB, IN SITU 
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AY I never be found to look a gift-horse in the mouth, or complain of a charming 
hybrid that it is a dubious novel. The occasion certainly presents itself with 
“ Morning Light,’’ by H. M. Tomlinson (Hodder and Stoughton; gs. 6d.) How many 
themes are introduced, and seem about to develop! Old Mr. Darton, who sent out the 
Ebenezer; Aunt Ruth, who waits and waits for it, although she knows it is lost; the 
threats of Chartist revolution; the Free Trade quarrel; even the transition from sail to 
steam, even the history of little Dave, after his flight from Branton and involuntary plunge 
into seamanship—all have their dramatic possibilities, but none will be followed up ; they 
are features of a panorama, not a story. There is no logic of events. The characters 
lose each other, seek each other in vain, then drift together easily, by the will of Providence. 
How many years was Aunt Ruth in London, where she went at first to seek little Dave ? 
Years must certainly have passed, for he ran away as a child and returned a fine young 
man. Yet one can hardly make out how that should be ; it is as though time had played 
some trick, and he and the magnate’s little daughter had grown up in a dream, like Kay 
and Gerda in the fairy-tale. 

Therefore one must expect nothing, but take the scenes as they come, with the morning 
light over them. Then, indeed, they have an enchanting sequence and unity. The author 
is very kind ; he withholds his blessing from no one—not even from the fine old reactionary 
Mr. Darton, whose practice of overloading is a form of murder. So how kind must he be 
to Ruth, and above all, how sympathetic to little Dave, tumbled, as it were, headlong 
into the smells of the London Lass, and feeling horribly ill. This maiden voyage from 
Cornwall is the bloom of the story. The nightmare cabin, the overwhelming “ power and 
shine”’ of daylight on deck; the dancing 
freshness of revival off the South Foreland ; and 
then the static-seeming progress up-river, and 
that awakening, as at a magic wand, in the 
Pool of London—what an adventure, and what 
a vision! Dave is soon crossing the Atlantic in 
an emigrant ship; it should be frightful, but 
the grimnesses are lost in the hue of courage— 
yes, and of romance. And after that he deserts 
to steam. Here, too, the author has nothing but 
generosity for both sides; sail is good, and 
steam is also good. But the revelation defeats 
the argument; where sail appears in such 
beauty, steam can only figure as an inevitable 
come-down. 

If “Morning Light’’ seemed to promise 
idly, it made up with something else ; “‘ As the 
Narcissus,’’ by Rosalind Wade (Macdonald ; 
9s. 6d.), remains entangled in its own programme. 
Helena Forde has one desire—to become a 
novelist. She spurns idealistic young Colin. 
She has a great success. She falls in love 
with a married man, who stipulates that their 
relation must be something “ apart.’’ The affair 
absorbs her, and spoils her work ; but she does 
not really mind—she cares for nothing but 
Paul. Fixed in his own design for living, he 
resents her encroachment, and finally breaks 
with her in wrath. So she turns to Colin. 
Then the war intervenes; at the end of it she 
is a widow, and Paul is home again .. . 

But what was the subject, and what con- 
clusion are we meant to reach? Is this a study 
of marriage and the sexual conflict? It might 
appear so ; there are examples‘enough, of quite 
Strindbergian atrocity. For Helena’s parents’ 
love became a ferocious duel, and Paul’s union 
with Rowena is of much the same kind ; while 
outside marriage, Colin’s mother has piled up 
a bitterness that years of separation cannot 
assuage ; nothing can relieve her but the news 
of her lover's death. Are we to infer that 
Helena should have married Colin, because she 
did not love him at all? Really, it is hard to 
judge ; and what about the clash between home 
and art? If she had taken Colin at first, 
would novel-writing have estranged them as 
it estranged Miss Westbury from the good 
Mr. Biggs ? Or would her talent have withered 
up? Colin’s mother sank from inspiration to 
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FOR THE LOVER OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 


\ KJ HY “ Lord’s’’? A match at Lord’s can mean but one thing, easily accepted the 
world over. Yet, as Sir Pelham Warner shows in the opening sentence of his 
history of the Club—“ Lord’s, 1787-1945 ’’ (Harrap; 15s.)—many who are not familiar 


. with cricket believe that the name has some connection with the Peerage. ‘“‘ The name 


comes from Thomas Lord, the pivot round whom the formation of the Marylebene Club 
turned.’”’ And it is good to know that the features of this “ pivot’ have been preserved 
for posterity in an oil painting by none other than George Morland. And why should 
the M.C.C. be “‘ Headquarters ” and the governing body of cricket? Not even Sir Pelham 
can explain that. Like so many English institutions, it just happened: and that from 
small beginnings. In these days of meticulously prepared wickets we read with no small 
degree of astonishment that the roughness of the Lord’s wicket in the early days was 
notorious. The grass was “ kept down” by bringing sheep on to the ground a day or two 
before a match, and when a mowing-machine did eventually appear, its use was strongly 
objected to by the Hen. R. Grimston, who became President in 1883. For the follower 
of the game, however distinguished or however humble, this is a textuary to be treasured, 
for it comes from the hands of one of the greatest living authorities. 

Every lover of the out-of-doors will enjoy Garry Hogg’s happy book on three long 
walks, “. . . And Far Away ’’ (Phoenix House; 12s. 6d.). These walks embrace Offa’s 
Dyke from Chepstow to Prestatyn, the Pennines from Skipton to the Border, and that 
great limestone ridge which runs from the Dorset eoast to the Cotswolds. Mr. Hogg makes 
a delightful companion, even though he walks alone. He knows his England and he knows 
his poets : and he brings both before us with charm, imbuing all his encounters with kindly 

philosophy, sympathy and _ understanding. 
Says he: “In a world crowded not only by 
men and women and material things but also 
by the hurly-burly of ideas, it is necessary to 
all of us to escape from time to time and seek 
the spiritual regeneration that can be found 
only in solitude.”” He has a chapter on the 
book to take with one on a walking tour 
and is of ‘the opinion, based on trial and 
error, that it should be a book of poetry, 
and an anthology at that. He wants that 
anthology to contain, among other things, 
a wide range of single lines and phrases 
each one powerful enough in its own right 
to supply an hour’s fruitful thinking. Few 
walking books have given me_ greater 
pleasure than this which tells of over the 
hills and far away in England’s green and 
pleasant land. 

Two books for the angler. ‘‘ A Summer 
on the Test,’’ by John Walter Hills 
(Bles; 12s. 6d.), is an old favourite in new 
guise. First published in 1924 as a limited 
de luxe production, it speedily made a name 
for itself among dry-fly fishermen, and the 
demand occasioned, and partly met by two 
subsequent editions, will now come nearer 
fulfilment. The Test is, perhaps, the most 
famous trout river in the world. In the 
preface to the original edition the author 

- wrote: “‘A hundred years from now... 
only the Test will be the same, and its 
trout, and the sport of fishing, and possibly 
the Grosvenor Arms.”’ If, to-day, we cannot 
look to the future with the same degree of 
confidence, this book will go far to enable us 
to realise just how and why a man could 
write so feelingly of this bit of England and 
the sport it enshrines. 

“ Fisherman's Progress,’’ by H. H. Bashford 
(Constable ; 8s. 6d.), ranges from Devon to 
Norway, from Hampshire to the Highlands. 
Dry-fly and wet-fly, salmon and trout fill 
Sir Henry’s pages as he tells of days of success 
and days of despair, of companions and 
innkeepers and of the lovely land through 
which run trout stream and salmon river. 
Writing of the angler grown old, he says he 
will still, ‘‘as long as his eyes can see at 
all, be irresistibly drawn to lean over the 
parapets of bridges . . . he will already have 
been made free, as only a fisherman can 


kindred and contending themes would be enough 
or too much for any plot; add a study of the 
literary world and of the writer’s progress, 
with diversions on spiritualism (Mrs. Forde’s 
hobby) and on obstetrics and pre-natal care 


NOW CELEBRATING ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE: OF RAYNHAM HALL, NORFOLK, 
TAKEN WHILE A PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD WAS BEING MADE OF THE HALL IN 1936. 
On January 8 Country Life celebrated its fiftieth anniversary and at a dinner held at the Dorchester Hotel 
the guests were presented with an illustrated book, “ Fifty Years of Country Life,” by Bernard Darwin, 
from which the photograph above is reproduced. It was taken in 1936 while a photographic record was 
being made of the Hall, and caused much discussion when it was published. One of the photographers 


be made, of the world’s water gardens and 
stream-side aviaries; and the paradise, 
for which he wrought in his youth, will 
greet him with open doors for the rest 
of his days.” 


(Colin’s line), and it will be agreed that the affirmed that he saw the “ ghost’ descending the stairs while the exposure was being made, and three 

author has overtasked herself. She has ambition persons vouched for the fact that the negative had not been retouched. Founded in 1896 as the result of 

a conversation between - Edward Hudson — Mr. (later Lord) yr vane A Life te perteery than one follower of the Wild has told how 

notable for its architectural articles and photographs ; its encouragement of Natural History photography ; > ; : “a 3 

and its support of all the activities of the British countryside. We take this opportunity of congratulating war, instead of putting an end to his de 
our distinguished contemporary on its fiftieth birthday. 


and courage; but she should attempt one 
thing at a time. 

The week's American novel, “ They Dare 
Not Go A-Hunting,’’ by Dorothea Cornwell 
(Hammond ; 9s. 6d.), is blameless in that regard; it sticks to a point. Julia Greer has 
been brought up outside life. Attachment means pain, so, her mother counsels, do not 
attach yourself. The precept is enforced by complete seclusion, and Julia remains a 
lonely, long-haired child at twenty-four. Then the family doctor interferes, with brilliant 
success at first; she is easily persuaded to cut her hair off, and go out for a man. But 
her one idea, on getting him, is to retire with the prey, and snuggle down into lifelong 
solitude. As Mike is not only a friendly soul, but a rather “ once-born” idealist and 
apostle of the helping hand, they are soon at odds. One might suppose Julia’s egoism 
to be incurable, and a split inevitable, but it is not that kind of story—when all seems lost, 
a timely shock effects a lightning change of heart. In fact, we need not have worried ; 
Mike always knew it would be so. But if we need not have worried, what was ‘all the 
fuss about? Despite its competence, the tale rather drags; it is as once-born as Mike 
himself—snap out of your troubles, or be removed to a nursing-home. Which, on this 
side of the Atlantic, seems too ingenuous. 

The thriller may be allowed to gambol on the surface of life, and “ Peril in the 
Pyrenees,’’ by J. Jefferson Farjeon (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is extremely good fun. At the very 
outset of his holiday, and on the threshold of Spain, David Rorke begins to meet adventure. 
There is the matter of the little brown dog, and the assassin on the balcony—he 
joins up with an English girl and her brother, and with the elderly M. Leroux; and off 
they go by motor-coach into the mountains. The coach breaks down. Our friends secure 
a lift, but not from a good Samaritan. And presently the English trio find themselves 
marooned in hostile country, in the middle of nowhere, while M. Leroux has vanished 
into thin air. After that, menace and conspiracy dog their every step, to reach 
a climax in Cirque Sebastian. As a rescue-party, I must own, they could not be 
less efficient; luckily, Don S., for all his black renown, proves very slow off the 
mark. But we know the thing is to travel hopefully; if the jaunt is lively and 


Four books for the bird-watcher. More 


lights, has opened up a new and wider 
field. E. H. Ware, in “‘ Wing to Wing "’ 
(Paternoster Press; ros. 6d.), thought, as he set out for Cardington to join the R.A.F. 
in August 1940, that all his bird-watching of the past would be but a memory; it 
turned out, however, that he was to be given a broader experience and fuller knowledge, 
not only of British birds but of those of other lands. He saw goshawks in Essex 
and bearded tits and bitterns on the Broads; he visited the only colony of Slavonian 
Grebes on a loch that must be nameless and studied the flight of storks at Sidi Salem. 
Wherever he went, whether it be Sardinia or Corsica, the Cairngorms or the Atlas, he 
looked for and found birds. Kenneth Richmond is known to the younger generation 
through his stories of wild life broadcast in the Children’s Hour. “ Tales of the Wildwood ’’ 
(Routledge ; 6s.) contains fourteen such stories which cannot fail to interest the youngster 
who goes a-roaming through field and coppice. : 

The photographing of wild life is growing apace. It is to be hoped it will not be over- 
done, for thoughtless photographers can do almost as much harm te bird life as the 


-Tapacious egg-collectors of former days. However, for those who want to take up the 


subject, Ernest G. Neal gives practical advice in ‘‘ Exploring Nature With a Camera "’ 
(Paul Elek; ros. 6d.), ranging from animals and birds to insects and flowers. For the 
more ambitious, Oliver G. Pike, one of the pioneers of nature photography, tells in 
“Nature and My Cine Camera ’’ (Focal Press; 15s.) how nature films are made, with 
detailed examples of script and all the technicalities essential to the production of the 
finished article. 

Finally, two books of the life of the farm. ‘‘ Mac's Croft,’’ by Wendy Wood (Muller ; 
8s. 6d.), is a lively account of how she and her husband found a home in a remote glen in 
the West Highlands and made their croft pay. It is brave endeavour delightfully described—- 
a challenge to many of the younger generation. ‘‘ Nuts in the Rookery,’’ by Mathena 
Blomefield (Faber; 8s. 6d.), describes life on a lonely Norfolk farm in the ‘eighties. 
Mrs. Blomefield evidently intends it as a book for adolescents, but many an older 





picturesque, why should one ask more? 





K. JOHN. reader will enjoy it. 


W. R. CALVERT. 
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Burlingtons are the perfect 
alternative to imported 
Havanas. 


Guaranteed made and rolled 
from the finest imported 
Havana and other world 
famous cigar leaf. 
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BURLINGTON CIGARS, 173, NEW BOND ST., W.! 
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| Those who are sensitive to the finer shades 
of quality delight in Cussons hand-finished 





Britain's Best Rainwear | Cusson 


*‘BARACUTA’- BRITAIN - U.'S.A+> CANADA 





Baracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Street, Manchester 4 CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD., 73 GROSVENOR ST, LONDON W.1 
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| FIRST PRIZE 
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Completely new design gives to this car organic 





| compactness. Although under 14-ft. overall, it provides big-car comfort for all, 


and for. their luggage. You ride in buoyant comfort. You drive with easy con- 


fidence, the “ flat-4’’ 14 litre engine ensuring 






far greater power than you are ever likely to call 


| upon. New 1947 annual tax, £15. 
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YOU SHOULD BUY 


DEFENCE BONDS ~ 








Hg Veit 4 | The Bonds are repayable at par ten years after the 
“ date of purchase plus premium of £1 per cent. u 
vie FAMOUS They may be cashed at par on six months’ notice. G bi it not me ! 
UCTS Defence Bonds can be bought in multiples of £5. 4 


The interest of 2}% p.a. is paid half-yearly. Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 


They can be bought at any Bank, at most Post Offices and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
or through your stockbroker. | years, have used Forhans astringent 








GARTERS | i 
| Defence Bonds can be held by any person in his | and reported completely satisfactory 
BRACES private capacity; by parents or guardians on behalf | results. They also recommend Forhans 
BELTS | of children under seven years of age; by trustees; by Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
Limited Companies ; by Charitable Bodies, Friendly | frice for use at home because it contains 
| Societies and Corporate Bodies generally. | the special ingredient of Forhans 
| astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
MAXIMUM HOLDING | aaa 
- | on 
* NOW RAISED TO £2,500 | clinical 
maDE vs - ee 
EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL 
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announce the first imports 
of fine wrist-watches since 1940 
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a THE OUTSTANDING wrist-watch of the to satistv vour longy-felt desire to own one 


war, Rolex, worn and trusted by every arm the finest watches ever made in Switzerland 





if the Services, and by every rank, tried anc sty 
roved under hard conditions on land. sea W RESERVED for later is the one and only 
Rolex Oyster, the first waterproot watch ir 


nd in the air, is again being imported from \ r, ’ bad 
aeandics  thadee hnetaioud : “acts the world, and the Rolex-Oyster-Perpetual always in use 





Switzerland. the 
ment a small shipment of Rolex watches has te frst) sell-winding, automatic Chrone | 
now arrived in Engla1 The models available eter. And, finest of all, the Rolex-Perpetuai- | 

ire limited to Rolex stainless-steel watches, Datejust, perlected mn 1945 — waterprool, 

ind a newcomer to the Rolex fami the self winding, with chronometer movement | 

Tudor — also in stainle teel. Every watch and automatic calendar | 
bears a Rolex label of guarantee ’ 

j Rilewe 

a r / , 

W/W = =MORE watches and a wider variety of l | 

: , F 
models for both men and we en can con WRIST CHRON OMETERS q 
fidently be expected In the next 1! tI 
‘ ‘ 
Meanwhile. leadin sjewellerst soon be able 1 Green Street, May fair, london, W 
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though 

the claim may 
sound, our heading 
tells you the simple truth. 


Beetle Improves Products because 
Beetle Resins show their worth in firm 

partnership with other materials. 

Beetle is a bond. Beetle-bonded surfaces join for ever, 

fibres and particles are knit and sealed. That is the secret 

which Beetle has already shared with three such varied materials 

as paint, paper and plywood, lending new properties to each. 
Whether or not your product is spelt with a‘*P”’,there’s a fair chance 
that one day Beetle Resins will be giving it a better character 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
1 ARGYLL STREET - LONDON : Wl 
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